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Tue week has added little incident to the war except 
the Zeppelin raids, the local success of the Germans on 
the Western front, and the appearance of the “ Appam ”’ 
at Norfolk, Virginia. The Austrians seem to have 
extended their hold upon Albania to St. Giovanni di 
Medua and Alessio, a position which fetters a future 
advance from Salonika. The Russians have not only 
gained material advantages in the Caucasus and Persia, 
but are beginning to exercise a cramping effect upon 
Turkish movements in the East. They have, moreover, 
achieved positions which can be far more easily held in 
the winter season. But at the moment the war seems 
to drag rather than advance, the lull in major operations 
having now extended over the whole battle area. The 
movements on the West, even, have ceased, and the war 
as a whole tends to pass more and more to the siege 
conditions, in which the chief agent for achieving a 
decision is our supreme sea-power. 

* * % 

Tue greatest Zeppelin raid of the war took place on 
Monday night, when a fleet of six or seven airships left 
their base and passed over Norfolk, Suffolk, Lincolnshire, 
Leicestershire, Staffordshire, and Derbyshire. The area 
covered was thus very considerable ; but what is of more 
significance is the distance to which the airships pene- 
trated. 
them over many of the vulnerable centres of England. 
The Germans claim to have reached the Liverpool Docks, 
Manchester, and Sheffield—a statement which shows 
how little they knew of their whereabouts. It 


It seems to have been great enough to carry 


was 


planned on ambitious lines, but one of the chief 
causes of its immunity was also its strongest handicap. 
According to the Press Bureau the material damage was 
not great except in one part of Staffordshire; but two 
churches were badly damaged, fourteen houses wrecked, 
and a “ great number”’ less seriously damaged. In two 
places railway property was damaged ; but only two fac- 
tories, neither being of military importance, and a 
brewery suffered badly. In one place a packed theatre 
was struck, but no damage caused, the bomb rolling off 
the roof and burning in the road below. 
* % * 


Over 300 bombs were dropped, which seems a large 
number for so little damage. But the toll of personal 
injuries, though, happily, only 160, is serious enough. 
There were 33 men, 20 women, and 6 children killed 
under circumstances of the greatest cruelty, and 51 men, 
48 women, and 2 children injured. There was little of 
panic, though in many places the warning was not con- 
fined, as in London, to officials and gossipmongers, but 
was distributed by the municipality. The chance for 
rumor was not missed, and it would surely be wiser to 
issue a statement in London than to allow milkmen, ’bus 
conductors, and the rest to ply a thriving trade in 
imaginary happenings. However, the most serious point 
about the raid is the extraordinary immunity which the 
airships enjoyed. The only inconvenience they suffer is 
from the elements, and one Zeppelin (L 19) is reported 
to have been found sinking in the North Sea on Wed- 
nesday morning. Whether it was a belated raider return- 
ing, or was setting out on another raid is not known ; but 
the men were on the top of the envelope, and called to the 
crew of a trawler to save them. As the crew only 
amounted to nine, the appeal could not be granted. 

* % * 

Tue raid upon Paris on Saturday showed that 
no place can these 
air pirates; but the Paris raider was speedily driven 
off, though not before he had killed 23 people and injured 
29 others in a The 
upon England seems to have quite undis- 
turbed. It is stated that although the Zeppelins 
reached Norfolk about 5 p.m. on Monday, they did not 
cross the coastline eastwards till twelve hours later. In 


be made absolutely safe from 


working-class suburb. raid 


been 


a Derbyshire town, the warning came at 7 p.m., the air- 
ships passed over at 8 p.m., and, the firing dying down at 
10 p.m., it was thought the danger was over. The tram- 
cars were allowed to resume their journeys at midnight ; 
But a Zeppelin dropped fifteen bombs shortly afterwards. 
It is disquieting to think that the German airships can 
roam at large over the country for nearly twelve hours 
without suffering any harm. It seems clear that the guns 
are not the real safeguard against air raids ; but we surely 
have enough airmen by this time to challenge and drive 
off even three times the number of Zeppelins. There is 
no lack of daring on the part of our airmen; it is the 
organization and control of the air defences which are at 
fault. Such raids as these will certainly not have any 
material bearing upon the issue of the war; but this is 
no reason why the Zeppelins should be allowed freedom of 
movement during all the hours of darkness. 
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Few more dramatic events have marked the course 
of the war than the appearance of the missing British 
liner “ Appam,” at Norfolk, Virginia, on Tuesday, in 
charge of Lieutenant Berg. She was overdue; she had 
been mourned as lost ; she appeared at the last place in the 
world where she might have been expected, as the capture 
of a German auxiliary cruiser. The “ Appam” was 
homeward bound from West Africa. She left Dakkar on 
January 11th, was seen on the 15th, and thereafter dis- 
appeared. On her reappearance in American waters, she 
was found to carry, beside her own crew and passengers, 
the captains of the “ Trader,” “ Corbridge,” “ Ariadne,” 
“Dromonby,’’ “ Author,’’ and “ Farringford.’’ All 
these vessels were sunk by the German raider which 
captured the “ Appam.” According to the story of Sir 
Edward Merewether, the former Governor of Sierra 
Leone, a vessel which the Germans call “ Moewe,”’ but 
was not the vessel so registered, was first seen flying a 
signal of distress. She appeared to be a British tramp, 
and Captain Harrison bore down upon her to give 
assistance. 

* * * 

Wuen the “ Appam ”’ had stopped her engines, the 
tramp underwent a sudden sea-change. The deck-houses 
disappeared and unmasked guns, ranging between 4 ins. 
and 6 ins. in calibre. The railings dropped into a 
slot and a forward gun sent a shot over the bridge of the 
“ Appam.’’ The captain of the “ Appam ”’ had to submit 
with the best grace possible, and Lieutenant Berg, with a 
prize crew of twenty-one, came on board, liberated the 
German pr‘soners from Cameroon and armed them as 
guards. The cruiser then transferred her captures, and 
the “ Appam ”’ was set upon a new course. For two days 
the cruiser remained with the “ Appam,” during which 
she fought and sank the British ship “ Clan MacTavish.” 
Tt fought to the last, though it was doomed from the first, 
and the four survivors were cheered on being taken to the 
“Appam.’’ The so-called “ Moewe’’ then disappeared 
as mysteriously as it had approached, and it remains to 
form another problem for the Allied Navies. Lieutenant 
Berg is reported to claim that the vessel crossed the North 
Sea under the Swedish flag, and the “ Appam”’ has 
arrived just in the psychological moment to point most 
aptly to the gaps in our blockade. It is disquieting that 
it should be possible for the vessel to slip out. 

* * * 

But the problem of the “ Appam’s ’’ status calls for 
immediate settlement. Lieutenant Berg is stated to have 
made two incompatible claims: first, that the “ Appam ”’ 
is a German auxiliary cruiser, and, secondly, that she is a 
prize. If the former could be maintained, then the 
“Appam”’ would be interned unless her commander 
should decide to leave after revictualling, a course which 
would be quite suitable to the Allies. If she is a German 
prize, then, by the Hague Convention, she must leave 
after a fixed period. She can only legally be brought into 
a neutral port for unseaworthiness, stress of weather, or 
want of fuel and provisions. She must, therefore, leave 
when such conditions are removed. If she should not 
leave, the prize crew must be interned, and the ship, pas- 
sengers, and crew be released. The German prisoners on 
the “ Appam’”’ should probably revert to Great Britain ; 
but this is an arguable point. Sir Cecil Spring Rice has 
asked for the vessel to be handed over under the Hacue 
Convention; but the German demand is that it be 
interned under the treaties of 1799 and 1828, which, it 
is generally thought, the Hague Convention supersedes. 
All on board the “ Appam,”’ except the prize crew, have 
been allowed to land; and it is stated that the State 
Department has decided that the vessel is a prize, since 





—— 


the Hague Convention was not ratified by Great Britain. 
No decision has been officially announced. 
* + * , 

THE enemy operations in the West, which seemed 
to be testing section by section of the Allied line, from 
the sea southwards, by a gradual crescendo, came to a 
head last Saturday about the river Somme. Before the 
attack the Allied line ran in front of the village of Frise, 
which lies south of the canal on a sort of chord it makes 
across a northern loop of the river. In effect, this section 
of the entrenchments, including the village, lay as a 
detached island in marshy ground. To this weakness 
of site was added a further handicap, that the British and 
French sections had their junction there. The Germans 
attacked north and south, but chiefly to the south, over 
an area of some miles—preparing their advance by a 
heavy bombardment. The main attack was delivered by 
some 50,000 men. About the village of Dompierre, 
which lies to the south of Frise, and to the south of it 
the Germans were heavily checked and thrown back. 

* * * 

To the north at Frise, and in the loop of the river, 
the Germans were more successful. They took the 
village, a handful of ruins, and the trenches to the north, 
and although counter-attacks recovered part of the 
entrenchments, the bulk of the gain remains in enemy 
hands. The Germans seem to have achieved a fairly 
complete surprise, capturing about 1,300 men, though 
at a price which the French put at 10,000 casualties. 
There has been no extension of the ground won. It is 
an unpleasant reminder that most successes in the war 
are merely a question of price, and there is no significance 
in the fact of the nearness of Frise to Paris. The French, 
who excel us in the offensive, are not, perhaps, so efficient 
in defensive work. 

* * * 

Tue Russian campaign in the Caucasus has come to 
a temporary halt with the establishment of the troops 
in country far easier to serve as a winter encampment, 
and with the investment of Erzerum and Melazghert. 
The advance took place upon a front of about forty-five 
miles, and has been consistently successful. In Persia 
the Russians have resumed their advance and the total 
effect of the two campaigns is to create a far more diffi- 
cult problem for von der Golz, who is said to be in 
charge of the Turkish operations in the East. The 
Persian situation seems now to be well in hand, and the 
Turkish force advancing along the Baghdad road enjoyed 
only a momentary success in the capture of Kangawar, 
which is again in the hands of our allies. The Russian 
troops are now hardly 150 miles from the British force in 
Mesopotamia, and their line of advance tends to drive 
the Turks upon Mosul and Baghdad. The one weakness 
of a situation which is otherwise promising is the pre- 
carious position of the British forces at Kut and to the 
east of that place. 

* * * 

THE enemy has now materially strengthened his hold 
in Albania. The Austrians have occupied Alessio and 
St. Giovanni di Medua. The Italians are said to have 
effected a junction with Essad Pasha and the force he has 
raised. They are fortifying Valona, and preparing ‘o 
check the Austrian advance. Probably they cannot bar 
the enemy’s progress, and his present position is, we are 
afraid, an effective reply to the Allied occupation of 
Salonika. We lie on the flanks of the normal enemy com- 
munications with Constantinople; the new Austrian 
position establishes them on the flank of the only possible 
line of advance from Salonika. Meanwhile Prince 
William of Wied is reported at Prizrend, ready for 
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another flying experiment in kingship, and the Austrians 
have been making free with Italian property by raiding. 
- + * 

Ir would be a mistake to weigh too nicely the 
speeches which Dr. Wilson is delivering as he tours across 
the American Continent to open his Presidential cam- 
paign. He is in competition with Mr. Roosevelt, who 
has bitterly and scornfully denounced his inaction, both 
in Mexico and in the world-war. His answer to the man 
of the ‘‘ big stick ’’ is to propose the rapid creation of a 
navy as big as Germany’s and an army of half-a-million 
men. To justify the doctrine of ‘‘ preparedness,’’ he 
must appeal to the more active instincts of the electorate. 
In his earlier speeches he seemed to be consciously striving 
to unsay his old dictum about being ‘‘ too proud to fight.”’ 
‘“‘T cannot tell you what the international relations of 
this country will be to-morrow.’’ ‘‘ There was something 
that the American people loved better than peace.’’ 
“‘We cannot surrender our convictions.’’ ‘‘ Peace is 
not always a matter of choice.’’ These were a few of the 
phrases, commonplace in themselves, which served to 
arouse the mood in which men will vote for great arma- 
ments. On the other hand, at Milwaukee, a German 
settlement, he was mild and conciliatory. In the heart 
of the grain region again, he told the farmers that ‘‘ the 
world needs wheat from Kansas, which has the right to 
see that the warring nations get it.’’ Clearly these 
speeches were calculated for local effect. 

* * * 

Wuat may be an authentic revelation of the German 
official mind has been published by a German-American 
journalist, Mr. Schweppendinck, in the “ Deutsches 
Journal ’’ of New York. It is a report of a speech by Herr 
von Bethmann-Hollweg to a conference of party leaders, 
representing England as “ the obstacle to peace.” She is, 
he declared, forcing her Allies to continue the war. The 
conclusion followed that if any decisive stroke had still 
to be dealt, it must be against England. It might be 
possible to march to Paris or Petrograd, but it would be 
useless, for England would be indifferent. For himself, 
the Chancellor declared his readiness for peace. There 
had been no official negotiations, but there had been con- 
versations in Sweden and Switzerland through financiers 
of high international position. They reported that all the 
warring nations save England were ready to negotiate. 
This last statement has on our side been met by an 
emphatic official denial. The Chancellor admitted that 
the country had “ not too much bread ’’ but enough, and 
that no further military advances would be of much help 


to Germany. 
* * * 


Tue violent death of the heir to the Caliphate is an 
event almost commonplace in Turkish annals. The 
official telegrams tell us that Yussuf Izeddin Effendi, 
weary of ill-health, committed suicide in the traditional 
Turkish manner, by opening the veins of his arm. So 
preeisely died his father, the Sultan Abdul Aziz; then 
as now the doctors were called in to certify suicide, and 
then as now the lay mind suspected murder. Possibly 
suicide was imposed, in the fashion of the Roman 
Emperors, and may have seemed a dignified way of 
escape ; possibly the violence was more brutal. Izeddin 
Effendi was a man of sixty, whose chance had never come. 
He was said to be capable, well-educated, and a student, 
and in his own way a man of liberal opinions. His life 
had been passed in waiting. Under Abdul Hamid his 
ascent to the throne was the hope of the oppressed, and 
in the later phases of Young Turk rule, he filled the same 
silent part again. It was definitely stated that he was 
strongly opposed to the entry of Turkey into the world- 
war, and it was reported in the “ Temps ”’ some days ago 





that he was working for a separate peace. From Enver 
Pasha’s standpoint his death is suspiciously opportune. 
* * 7 

Tue Premiership of M. Goremykin came this week 
to a sudden end, and a gentleman named M. Boris 
Sturmer is now in charge of Russia’s destinies. The 
dismissal of M. Goremykin, unpopular as he was, was 
unexpected after his elevation to the high rank of 
Imperial Chancellor, and in view of his successor’s 
identical opinions, it seems quite unintelligible. An 
experienced reactionary, with a record of high office amid 
grave emergencies, is succeeded by an obscure and super- 
annuated reactionary. Outside Russia M. Sturmer’s 
name is unknown, and within Russia it is known only 
to active politicians. He is a member of the Council of 
the Empire, whose active career in the bureaucracy ended 
ten years ago. It was never a career of much distinction, 
and was marked chiefly by fidelity to such chiefs as M. 
Plehve and M. Stolypin. His formal statement of policy 
disavows the idea of a separate peace (apparently the 
disavowal was desirable in view of his associations), and 
repeats his predecessor’s formula, that this is no time for 
politics or reform. Meanwhile, there is no news of an 
early meeting of the Duma, and Russian public opinion 
is depressed by the fear that the Court will persist in the 
old courses. 

* * * 

A Sus-CommirTTeeE of the Advisory Committee of the 
Board of Trade, a body of no great authority, have issued 
a report on the position of some selected British industries 
after the war, of the value of sixteen millions. Their 
inquiry included some ‘‘ key ’’ industries, such as that in 
magnetos. The report is a sweeping one, in spite of its 
partial character. It advises a new State-aided scheme of 
scientific and industrial research and training, into which 
the Universities would come, the revival of the “ Made 
in Germany ’’ trade-marks, better transport terms for 
British firms, the compulsory purchase of British goods by 
public authorities, the reform of joint-stock banking, and 
a system of “ after-war’’ Protection for British firms 
manufacturing for the “ national safety.’’ The report is 
commonly phrased and ill thought out; but it represents 
a formal revival of the old Protectionism re-advancing 
under the cover of the war. 

* * % 

WE shall deal next week with the powerful plea of 
a new Committee formed to combat the national 
indifference to Science. The appeal points to such 
notorious facts as that for fifty years we have had only 
one trained man of science—Lord Playfair—in the 
Cabinet, that the “ scientific habit of mind” is almost 
absent from our public men and administrators, that the 
services and professions are poorly instructed in Science 
(at Cambridge, for example, only four colleges have a 
man of science for president, and Oxford not one, and 
no head of a great public school is a scientist), and that 
our chief examination systems are almost untouched by 
the scientific spirit. 

* * * 

GRAVE news, somewhat belated, has come from the 
Far East, through the Russian semi-official agency. 
Japan has again presented the extremer demands on 
China which our diplomacy induced her to withdraw 
last spring. They include seven points, of which the chief 
are the recognition of Japan’s right to appoint military, 
political, and financial advisers to the Chinese Govern- 
ment, to organize when and where she thinks proper in 
China a police under Japanese command, to veto foreign 
enterprises in Fushan, and to build three new railways 
and an arsenal in the South, 
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Politics and Affairs. 





THE RIDDLE OF THE WAR. 


“The elements contending in a future war will be 
all the moral and intellectual resources of nations, all 
the forces of modern civilization, all technical improve- 
ments, feelings, characters, minds, and wills—the 
combined fruit of the culture of the civilized world.”— 
Biocu, on “ The War of the Future ” (1897 to 1899). 


Tue German Chancellor may be invited to choose 
between the two German theories of British policy which 
have been reported by a certain Herr Schweppendinck, 
the managing editor of the “ Deutsches Journal.’’ 
The first of these theories is that we are “ the obstacle to 
our Allies to 


peace,’’ and that we are “compelling ”’ 


refrain from entering on it. The second is that we have 


made secret overtures to Germany, which have been 


refused. Both accounts cannot well be true; but both 
may well serve the purpose of sowing the seeds of distrust 
in the Alliance, at the expense of the most hated member 
of it. 


herself we have never doubted. 


That a “peace movement ’’ exists in Germany 
Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg suggests that it was recently transferred to 
Switzerland and Sweden in the person of “ financiers of 
high international position,’’ hailing, we should say, 
more conspicuously from the neighborhood of Frankfort 
than from Paris or London. It also exists in the 
practical shape of the doubling of the original Socialist 
vote against the war credits, and of a suppressed but 
visible discontent with the economic situation. It seems 
to us to exist more clearly still in the Chancellor’s 
admission that Germany has not ‘‘ any too much food,”’ 
and that no further military successes would “ alter the 
situation so far as England is concerned,’’ supplemented 
by the identical view of a “ High Military Official,” also 
quoted by Herr Schweppendinck, to the effect that 
Germany’s military difficulties merely increase with the 
extension, and therefore the thinning, of her line, and 
that all such movements help England more than herself. 

Thus we approach the first German acknowledg- 
ment of the existence of a state of siege, of something 
like a deadlock. The line of German investment has indeed 


been pushed out on the eastward front. But the siege 


’ 


continues if, as the “ Daily Mail’s ’’ correspondent in the 
Balkans suggests, the only result of its extension is to 
If this 


be already the conclusion of the greatest military power 


encircle two or three 


underfed peoples. 


the world has ever known, how far are we from her 


formal acceptance of Bloch’s famous thesis that a 
war of nations must prove impossible because it 
would develop into an armed peace on a _ scale 


of immense aggravation, to be determined, in its turn, 
not by fighting but by famine? Is this view remote from 
He tells us 
that “no more great field battles are probable,’ by 
which we that the German 
armies will not initiate them, for he can hardly control 
or predict the movements of the Allied forces. But that 
implies that the German offensive is already merged in the 
defensive, and that for Germany (as for the Allies) 
the war in its present stage is a block, varied by sallies of 
The battlefields are 


the German Chancellor’s mind and speech? 


imagine he means 


the contained or containing forces. 








almost silent ; but Penury, too, moves on noiseless wheels. 
Yet its approach is not so distant that statesmanship 
cannot hear it. 

Now we must not assume that because Germany 
seems on the verge of admitting that the Bloch theory 
of stalemate is proved against her as the grand exponent 
of aggressive war, it follows that the war will end there, 
or that the lines of entrenchment formed in France, in 
Flanders, in Salonika, before Baghdad, and on the Suez 
Canal, will represent the final military positions of the 
campaigns. The block may hold, or break definitely, or 
break and then re-form. Here, in fact, is the testing- 
point to which the world-at-war has come, and which the 
events of 1916 will resolve. Bloch’s thesis was indeed 
broader than some of his later critics have taken it to be. 
All that he 


said was that, owing to the power of the defensive, no 


He did not rely on military stalemate alone. 


military decision between great forces of fairly equal 
value could come in time. He thought that the dearth of 
men and goods (or what we call attrition) would arrive 
and do its work before the nation-armies could get to final 
grips and one of the Euuropean groups assert a superiority 
so definite that a peace would follow such as Napoleon 
dictated at Schénbrunn, or his enemies wrung from him 
at Fontainebleau. This was his grand deduction from his 
minute study of the web which scientific soldiering had 
constructed for the world. He 
Some of the details of the coming 
war escaped him, for he died before the latest perversions 
of science in the interest of war, and the vast increments 
of wealth that are now being scattered to the winds. 


ensnaring of the 
was not always right. 


As to others the materials for judgment did not 
exist at the end of the nineteenth century, when 
his great prophetic work was done. For example, 
he was wrong in thinking that armies could no 
longer approach each other within a hundred yards 
or so, or carry each others’ positions in a charge of 
infantry, that the bayonet was obsolete, and that the 
moral of the town-bred soldier would speedily sink under 
the nerve-shattering ordeal of high explosives and concen- 
trated artillery fire. His error in this respect arose from 
his failure to follow out all the implications of the ‘‘ war 
of entrenchments ’’ which he foreshadowed. The air- 
ship had not arrived, nor the machine-gun, and he had 
only the development of the repeating rifle to go upon. 
Nor was Bloch able to see that the first effect of the 
emancipation of women must be their ability to replace 
men’s labor in war-time, and therefore to constitute 
a new reserve, an unexpected reinforcement of the 
national armies. He also failed to forecast the failure of 
ammunition, and he over-estimated the loss by sickness. 
But Bloch was wrong in few of the things that really 
mattered. Deeply pondering over the coming catas- 
trophe, he was the only thinker of his time to apply 
the working of the conscript system to the vast popu- 
lations of modern Europe, to measure the results of the 
application of science to war, and to imagine what must 
happen to leagues of armies, fronting each other in dug- 
outs for hundreds of miles, who were also armies of 
workers, withdrawn from the hive of industry which is 
modern Europe. Many details of this new kind of war 


he also perceived. He saw the clouds of sharp-shooters 
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or ‘‘snipers.’’ He foretold the great difficulty of the 
battles in the West—the exhaustion of the infantry 
engaged in the attack, and the probable failure to time 
and bring up the reserves for the culminating assault, 
the consequent obstacles to the pursuit, and therefore 
to the thorough disorganization of the retreating army, 
moving over a great extent of ground, and able to retire 
on its prepared defences. He anticipated the coming 
cruelty ef naval warfare, the sinking of passenger vessels 
at sight, and also the sterilizing of warships, and the free 
and destructive range of the fast cruisers. He saw war 
becoming increasingly dismal and unattractive to the 
professional soldier. He was entirely alive to the sea- 
power exhibited in a dominant Navy, such as ours. The 
cost of war he under-estimated, for he put the daily 
expenditure of five of the chief European States at a 
lower figure—£4,200,000—than our single outlay of 
£5,000,000. But his insight was precise and practical. 
Reversing the vision of Patmos, he saw, not the 
new birth of a redeemed society, but the exist- 
ing world turning on itself. He insisted that 
this inverted social order must lead, not to the 
familiar business of slaying until generalship brought 
about an issue, but to the “ bankruptcy of nations and 
the break-up of the whole social organization.’’ The 
world could do this thingifitliked. Itcould try whether, 
in fact, it could go to the great War Court with the 
prospect of getting a definite decision. But it would fail, 
because time was of the essence of the business, and 
the costs of the process would ruin all the litigants alike. 
Then, like the despairing or maddened suitorsin Dickens’s 
Chancery suit, they would turn to life again. 

Is this thesis true? That is the riddle which is set 
for the world to answer. We have never changed our 
view that it is on Germany the first call for a reply will 
come. For Bloch’s message is directed to the overthrow of 
the great fallacy of successful aggressive war on which 
the Bernhardis built their house of death. With 
singular shrewdness Bloch all but pitched on the limits 
of Germany’s successful invasion of Russia as marking 
the stopping-place of her aggressive movement against 
her Eastern rival. In the West he saw stoppage for a 
French army advancing to the Rhine, and a German 
army looking to the conquest of France through a siege 
of Paris. Virtually he predicted the failure of just such 
an offensive as was held uponthe Marne. Towhat, there- 


” 


fore, if these are ‘‘ key ’’ events of the war, do its ablest 
organizers look as the fruit of their enterprise? 
They are no primitive horde of tent-dwellers, migrating 
from Eastern steppes and forests, though their conduct 
of war suggests that their State morals remain those of 
nomad paganism. They are settled industrials, and the 
ruin they intended for others must fall on their idle 
cities and suspended manufactures. Howcan they escape 
it? Thousands of their old customers will never trade 
with them again. The road to the open sea remains 
barred to them while we hold it and refuse to open it to 
the despoilers of Belgium and Poland. The Entente may 
not be an association of all the political truths and 
virtues. But if it remains an instrument of anti-mili- 
tarism—-and on that condition only—it is a device for 
saving Europe from suicide. 





WHAT IS THE GERMAN WASTAGE ? 


Certain plaints have been heard in Germany during the 
last six months, which, if they are not symptomatic, ate 
at least remarkable. They have nothing in common with 
the pans of victory which resounded through the earlier 
months of the war. They lack the primitive manliness of 
hate. They are closely allied to the hurt pride of the lady 
of No. 5, John Street, whose gorgeous apparel failed to 
achieve the hall-mark of ladyhood. We do not recognize 
the German victories. And of what value is a victory 
which is not recognized? What sort of victory will it be 
which will be recognized? This is the type of question 
which the German mind must be putting itself at this 
moment, and it has an immediate value for the enemy, as 
for us, in pointing to the plain fact that victory has not 
yet been won. For victory is ultimately not a question of 
fortresses, of territory, of resources, or even of men, so 
much as of judgment. So long as we judge ourselves 
unbeaten, we are unbeaten ; on the other hand, so long 
as the enemy judges himself unbeaten, our task is still 
before us. This being the case, we are driven back upon 
the signs and symptoms which point to the chances of 
victory. As the German Chancellor said, the enemy will 
not be beaten for lack of a rubber band. But shortage of 
men is a defect for which, in the last resort, there can be 
no remedy. 

The question of wastage in man power is vital to the 
enemy, though rather less vital to us. A decreasing 
stock of munitions would be much more vital to us, since 
the modern defensive can only be broken successfully by 
an accumulation of artillery and ammunition. On the 
other hand, although fortifications are essentially 
designed to economize men, and the Germans will be able 
to compensate for a great wastage by a growing intricacy 
of defensive works on their lines, there must be a critical 
point beyond which all the fortification in the world will 
be of no avail in default of a certain number of men. So 
clear, indeed, is this, that, if any modern State could 
drag on its life for an unlimited period, with the bulk of 
its activities devoted to unproductive labor while its 
consumption continued normal, or abnormal only by 
excess above the normal, it would be our truest and wisest 
policy to depend upon the normal daily attrition of 
German man power to bring victory within our grasp. 
It is because no modern State could survive such a double 
drain for long that we are driven back upon a more 
wholesale attrition of man power and the attempt to 
bring an immediate pressure upon the enemy moral by 
attempting to break his lines and drive him over his own 
frontiers. Yet the point which attrition of enemy man 
power has already reached is a most important element 
in our chances of final victory, and a prudent survey must 
take account of it. 

Let us admit, at the outset, that no exact estimate of 
German wastage can be given. It would be pretentious 
even to give anything but a round number, indicative 
rather of a tendency than purporting to be a state. 
Further, let us admit that any estimate of the trust- 
worthiness of our calculation must be based upon a 
judgment of the reasonableness of the assumptions upon 
which it depends. Now two remarkable estimates of 
wastage have been published recently which give us 
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sufficient ground to work upon. One of them puts our 
wastageat 15 percent. per month, and the other makes the 
German wastage about 4 per cent. per month. Applying 
the German rate to our known wastage, we find that that 
would give us an average of 800,000 men in the field from 
the beginning of the war, which is certainly nearer the 
mark than the 220,000 which a 15 per cent. wastage 
would give. On the other hand, a 15 per cent. per 
month wastage, applied to the German army, makes the 
present enemy force a minus quantity. Clearly, then, 
there is something about these figures which makes it 
doubtful whether they can be compared at all, whether 
they are of the same category. The 15 per cent. estimate 
almost certainly is a gross figure, which includes the host of 
casualties that soldiers may suffer, from sore feet and 
colds to maiming injuries and death. It is an estimate 
put down for political reasons, and we can see that, once 
embarked on a gamble with men’s lives, it is far safer 
to provide against an altogether abnormal wastage than 
against the verified normal wastage. Similarly, the 
German figures, which are generally far behindhand, may 
be considered, as for reasons of policy, including only 
those it must include, omitting, therefore, the slightly 
wounded who will certainly return to the colors, and, of 
course, the sick. And this assumption is strengthened 
by the fact that the first Prussian lists issued after the 
commencement of the war give a heavier average than 
the total German casualty estimates now, though the 
German fighting has been far heavier since the opening 
weeks of the war. 

Our known casualties give a percentage of wastage 
considerably below 15 per cent., but well above 4 per 
cent. per month. The net casualties seem to be some- 
where near 6 per cent. per month, and if we assume that 
the German wastage was about the same, their net 
casualties at present would be about 3,700,000. The 
number of gross casualties, and the number hors de 
combat at any given moment would be considerably 
higher. But this is a figure of such significance that we 
shall do well to examine it carefully. Our own known 
casualties, reduce them as we may, give a far higher 
percentage than the German figures. It is probably over 
10 per cent. per month for gross casualties; and, if we 
assume the German list to represent gross casualties, the 
same percentage would suggest that Germany has not 
had an average of 1,500,000 men in the field, which is 
ridiculous. 

Can there be this extraordinary disparity in wastage? 
The answer to that question touches the heart of the 
position. Those who are inclined to “ recognize’’ the 
German victory, point to the crude mismanagement 
which has certainly jeopardized British lives far more 
than was necessary. They suggest, further, that the 
Germans have certainly won the bulk of the points, so far. 
Their wastage, they say, is less because they have always 
been victorious. But whereas the first point is sound, the 
second is quite irrelevant. There is only this much 
truth in it: that, as General Hamilton pointed out to his 
subordinates at the Dardanelles, to press on to victory is 
in the end less expensive of life than to hesitate and 
waver. It is in this way we have lost so heavily. But 
it is difficult to think there is so great a disparity between 
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our wastage and that of the Germans. 
a question of tactics and armament. Now it is impossible 
for a student of the war to distort the plain fact that the 
German tactics have, until recently, been wasteful to an 
amazing degree. In their great Russian adventure they 
took fortress after fortress by infantry. The artillery 
made the preparation ; but the infantry carried the day 
by storm. It was indeed a huge gamble with time which 
held in its hand a possible envelopment of the Russian 
Army. Throughout history, victories over Russians have 
been almost as costly as defeats. But wherever we look 
the tactics are similarly expensive. The massed forma- 
tion has justified itself only to this extent, that it has been 
able to purchase everything but final victory. Even the 
Germans recognize that it is a costly tactics. 

How can we think that, under these circumstances, 
the German casualties have been so grossly dispropor- 
tionate to ours? On the Western front we have only 
made three great attacks and each was well prepared, 
though we suffered heavily in the second stages. But the 
first attack upon Ypres was probably as costly to the 
Germans as all three to us. If the German figures repre- 
sent anything approaching the true state of affairs, their 
wastage is in the same order as the cruse that failed not. 
We may dismiss this supposition. Their wastage may 
be less than ours: but no careful examination of the state 
of the case can estimate it so low as the figure which 
purports to give the casualties, even if they should be 
net. But assume them to be the net casualties, and we 
are driven to think that the German numbers are very 
rapidly declining. When we attempt to estimate when 
they will give out, we are upon unstable ground; since 
driven to the wall, we do not know how far the enemy 
may be able to release more able-bodied men by using 
women or older men. 


Wastage is purely 


But at least it seems impossible 
to imagine that he can have any great number in reserve. 
The 1917 class has not yet been called up; but that will 
not carry the Germans far, in any case. In Austria- 
Hungary the pinch is undisguised, and this, of course, 
means an increased drain upon Germany. Making all 
the reservations for any tendency to see what we wish to 
see, we cannot avoid the conclusion that the published 
German estimates are far behindhand, and that they 
represent what is probably net wastage. But that con- 
clusion indicates the alarming inroads which this vital 
drain has already made upon the German force. 





THE SHORTAGE OF SHIPS. 


In the face of abundant world-crops, food prices go 
mounting up in all our markets. The same is true of all 
the imported raw materials for our industries. There 
is no national shortage of supply, but overseas produce 
cannot be got into the hands of our consuming public 
at the normal pace and upon the normal terms. The 
trouble is primarily attributable to insufficiency of 
shipping and high freights. The Government has been 
encroaching more and more upon our merchant shipping 
until, by commandeering and by requisitioning, they have 
taken for war services about half the total tonnage. The 
rise in freight rates on all the trade routes has been 
enormous, amounting on an average, according to a 
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calculation of ‘‘ The Statist,’’ to something like 800 per 
cent. rise since the beginning of the war. These huge 
costs are, of course, shifted on to the consumer in higher 
prices. Not only shipowners are thus enabled to make 
enormous gains, but British farmers are taking a similar 
toll upon the food supply of the nation. The direct and 
indirect cost to our people of this rise of freights since 
the beginning of the war is estimated at the huge figure 
of 400 million pounds. The net profits in the shipping 
industry on the basis of existing rates are placed by ‘‘ The 
Statist”’ at 250 millions for 1916, as compared with 20 
millions for 1913. Even when the tax of 50 per cent. on 
war profit is deducted, the result shows an increase 
of 543 per cent. 

The scandal of this situation in which huge 
sums of money are extorted in scarcity prices from 
the consumer (including our own Allies) for the 
benefit of shipowners and farmers grows  con- 
tinually graver. What is to be done? Mr. Run- 
ciman admits “a serious shortage of world tonnage 
To this 
shortage it must be borne in mind that the stoppage of 
enemy shipping and the destruction of vessels at sea are 
not insignificant contributions. Under other circum- 
stances, so large a rise of freights would furnish a natural 
remedy of its own by stimulating shipbuilding, especially 
Unfortunately, the war, which 
brought about the trouble, also makes the remedy 
inoperative, by commandeering for Navy, Army, and 
munitions much of the labor in our shipbuilding centres. 
The drafting of seamen into Admiralty service has made 
a similar encroachment in the supply of labor for working 
the vessels if they could be got. Vessels, as well as :nen, 
were freely taken; the problem of supply was pushed 
into the background, while the area of the war was 
extended to lands only to be reached in long sea voyages. 
No doubt the question of freights might have been 
handled with some success, if the Government had 


as compared with the world’s requirements.”’ 


in our shipyards. 


exhibited reasonable forethought when the war began. 
They might have bought large numbers of neutral vessels, 
while the timidity of shipowners in the early weeks of war 
should have given them as many cheap British merchant 
ships as they wanted. But this was not done. So 
far from buying foreign ships to supplement our 
supply, we have allowed between two and three 
hundred British merchant ships to be sold to 
neutrals since the beginning of the war. 

To some critics the obvious remedy lies in a com- 
pulsory lowering of rates. But there are two difficulties in 
the way of this proposal. Any governmental lowering of 
rates, unless accompanied by a commandeering of all the 
ships, would drive some of them out of our import service 
into exclusively foreign trade, thus reducing the 
aggregate of tonnage available for our use. Even if ships 
carrying our flag were forbidden to take this profitable 
line, many of the neutral vessels which now bring us 
goods at the high freight rates would turn to other routes 
if any cutting of our rates took place. It ought to 
be possible, if our Government were to take over 
the whole control of shipping rates, to impose reasonable 
rates on British ships, while leaving neutral ships in their 
present profitable position, But even were this done, it 





would not go to the root of the matter. It would not- 
bring into existence more shipping, and increase the 
supplies of foods and materials reaching this country. 
Since no more wheat would be landed in our ports, the 
mere fact that the freight rates on the supplies actually 
landed had been lowered would not enable the consumer 
to get his bread cheaper. The importers, millers, and 
bakers would be able to get the surplus profits of which 
the shipowners had been deprived. If the supply of 
wheat remained the same as now, in relation to the 
demand, the price would not fall, whatever steps were 
taken to lower freight rates. What is required, in order 
to lower prices, is an increase of shipping facilities for 
the necessary supplies of the nation. 

Now, there are only two ways of increasing shipping 
facilities. One is by getting more economy into 
Government methods of using the ships they requisi- 
tion. The shipping world is full of cases illustrating 
the waste of the Admiralty. We hear of ten 
requisitioned grain steamers lying at Gravesend 
unable to get discharged at a time when grain elevators 
were available at Liverpooi for taking allthe grain. Mr. 
Runciman admitted that the recent rise of Plate freight 
rates was largely due to a great number of steamers 
suddenly requisitioned to bring nitrates for explosives 
from the West of South America. Many of the 
requisitioned ships were actually sent out in ballast and 
in numbers which congested the whole traffic of the ports 
they visited. It takes four or five weeks to bring a freight 
from Calcutta to London or some other British port. 
But it frequently happens that another four or five weeks 
are lost before the stuff can be handled on this side. It 
is not entirely a question of shipping or even port accom- 
modation. Quay sheds in the Mersey are often piled 
high with goods because the warehouses are already full, 
and traders cannot get railway trucks to move them. 
The ports and the railways have been unduly depleted 
of labor, owing to short-sighted methods of enlistment 
for the forces and for munitions. The vital trades of the 
country are thus seriously imperilled by a purely depart- 
mental war-policy which leaves out of view the national 
economy as a whole. 

But the problem must also be tackled from the side 
of the consumer. We have probably enough ships to keep 
us in foods and really necessary materials, provided they 
are not used for bringing in luxuries or unnecessaries. 
Our ordinary ways of careless and luxurious living are to a 
quite appreciable extent responsible for the short supplies 
and high prices of necessaries. These ways of living 
ought long ago to have been made impossible by adequate 
taxation or by regulation of imports. These steps are 
now, Mr. Runciman informs us, in actual process of 
organization. The Government is, we understand, to 
undertake a general control over all the shipping. This 
control will not run on precisely the same lines as the 
control of railroads or of munitions. But it involves 
a central Committee, empowered, not merely to 
check the monstrous growth of rates, but to 
do upon a larger scale for the nation as a whole 
what is done by freight-brokers and _ shipping 
agents responsible for regulating the destination and 
the use of vessels employed in world trade. It is to be 
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hoped that the restriction of imports will be of a far more 
compulsory character than is indicated by the meagre 
list announced. A large, carefully considered list of 
“ unnecessaries’’ should be prepared, and no vessels 
should be permitted to bring cargoes of “ unnecessaries ”’ 
to our shores when there are foods and necessary materials 
awaiting shipment. The precise means of interference 
with the liberties of shipowners and merchants thus 
involved may be difficult to define. But some experiment 
along these lines is necessary if we are to stop the 


growing shortage of supplies as testified by rising rates. 





A London Prarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


I am glad to say that it has been de ‘ded to appeal 
against the recent decision of the King’s Bench Division 
which denies a British subject the right of trial, and 
enables the Executive to lock him up without telling him 
what it hasagainst him. The appeal concerns the existence 
of British Law in its most characteristic and historic 
phase, and the most precious rights of Parliament and 
the people. No one can say whether the man now sub- 
jected to arbitrary imprisonment is guilty or no, for he 
himself does not know what is his offence. The question 
is whether /ettres de cachet are to run in England, and 
whether a decision of Lord Reading is to hand us all over 
to the tender mercies of Mr. Herbert Samuel. A defence 
fund has been opened, and I shall be glad to receive and 
acknowledge subscriptions to it addressed to the office 
of Tue Nation. 


THERE will probably be a reasoned Amendment to 
the Address, on the financial and expeditionary policy of 
the Government. 


I ruinx the Government ought to understand how 
sick the country is with an administration which tells 
us nothing (till it is forced) and seems to do nothing 
till it is goaded into it. Take the raid. On Monday night 
London was officially allowed to know nothing about a 
threat which from a hundred private sources—officials, 
hotel porters, hospital servants—it knew might at any 
moment break on its head. It was not greatly agitated. 
It ate, gossiped, and finally went to bed, much in its 
usual mood. A few engagements were broken, a few 
But if the Zep- 
pelins had come, many thousands of people would have 
been in the streets, who, if a clear warning had been 
given, would have stayed at home. Why was this with- 
held? And why was the country left for hours absolutely 
helpless against an enterprise which miscarried, but 
Not 
much, of course, can be done when the Zeppelins have 
reached these shores and penetrated inland. But in the 
early days of the war, when a certain firebrand called 
Lord Fisher was at the Admiralty, the true policy of 
striking at the nests of these vermin (which are accessible 
by the right means) was pursued, with excellent results. 
It was then discontinued. Why? No one likes to say that 


small services cancelled, that was all. 


whose intention was both obvious and dangerous? 








the Admiralty went to sleep and has not yet woke up 
again. We have plenty of aeroplanes and airmen ; what 


we lack is the directive force. 





I RETURN to the subject of the 17-inch German naval 
gun, because I am sure that the public will want some 
much more precise reassurance than Mr. Balfour’s state- 
ment conveyed. I see that at the luncheon to Sir Hedley 
Le Bas, Lord Northcliffe stated that he knew of the exist- 
ence of this gun, and named the ship—the “ Hinden- 
burg ’’—which had been built to carry it. 
such a ship and such a gun? 


Is there not 
And was not the Admiralty 
prepared to meet the challenge they conveyed—and go 
beyond it both in ship-power and gun-power? I don’t 
think these questions would be asked so insistently if one 
was assured that the Admiralty was up to its best 
standard of work and vigilance. But since the course of 
the campaign forced us to treat the Navy as a kind of 
transport department for the Army, there have been many 
things to distract naval administration, and to make the 
Grand Fleet feel that it has not its full share in the. 
conduct of the war. 








THE main issues are all right. 
unpleasing incidents. 


But there are some 
Take the escape of the German 
raider that captured the “ Appam.’’ One such ship 
might very well escape on a dark night from Kiel and 
work round by Iceland. But there may be others; 
and there is the neglect of airships, with the result 
that a great fleet of Zeppelins roams Central England 
at will for hours and departs unscathed and un- 
checked. That is a relic of the Churchill policy, 
which despised the airship and concentrated on the aero- 
plane. There is also the general question of whether the 
developments of German naval power during the war have 
been followed as closely as the most energetic kind of 
management of the Admiralty might have followed them. 
No; the country is not content with the present state of 
things. And the Fleet is not content either. 


A RATHER grave issue has arisen in the Catholic 
world. Some time ago the Belgian Bishops, headed by 
Cardinal Mercier, appealed to their colleagues in Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary to agree to a Court of Arbi- 
tration on the charges of atrocities by the Belgian clergy 
and people which was Germany’s answer to the story 
of her own ill-deeds. The demand was haughtily refused. 
But the question was a moral one. Were Catholic priests 
and a Catholic people to be calumniated? 
reference, therefore, to the 
called on to authority, 
horrible charges were at 
and the cleared or con- 
victed. Cardinal Mercier has gone to Rome, and 
he has left it ; and he is now silent. 


The true 


was Pope, who 


was 
and see that 
least 


assert his 
these investigated 


Belgian either 


priests 
The inference is that 
the Pope has refused to support the plea for arbitration. 
On what ground? The Belgians only asked for a hearing; 
the German Bishops repelled their prayer. There is 
clearly no other power to which they can appeal but that 
which presides over the consciences of the Catholic world. 
And if the Vatican is deaf, it must be for a political 
rather than a moral and equitable reason, 
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I see that the “ Sub-Committee of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Board of Trade,’’ which was asked to 
consider the position of certain British industries after 
the war, has issued a report, which I can only describe 
as an ingenious mixture of sense and nonsense. 
Its real bent is Protection, which appears in the 
obsolete guise of a revived Merchandise Marks Act, 
and a shameless plea for a tariff in the interests 


“ , 


of British manufacturers “ ready to undertake ’’ certain 
kinds of business they have allowed to drop from 
their hands. On this Free Traders have, I hope, 
one word to say. One quite understands Old Selfish- 
ness masking itself as New Patriotism. Shoddy senti- 
ment and base trading in great events the country must 
put up with, for there, as its modern prophets have 
warned it, its weakness lies. But these gentlemen are 
greatly mistaken if they think they will be allowed to 
take advantage of the war to fleece their fellow-country- 
men. If we have to establish certain “ key ’’ industries 
—and the choice will have to be made with care—the 
profit, if profit there be, will go into no private hands. 


The work will be done by the nation for the nation. 


DeaTH and war divide the world. I note the death 
of my old friend Horowitz, of the “ Neue Freie Presse,’’ 
for many years Vienna correspondent of the ‘‘ Daily 


> 


Chronicle.’? He was certainly no’enemy of ours, and 1 
should not like to say how many English folk 
were his much-entertained guests in the gay city of which 
he was no mean citizen. I saw him not long before the 
war; he was wretched at the prospect of an Anglo- 
Austrian misunderstanding, and alarmed at the influences 
that were making bad blood between two friendly peoples. 
It is a calamity that these liberalizing associations are 
now cut off. Between Germany and ourselves they were 
few and casual, and existed more, I think, in the 
theological sphere than in the worlds of literature and 


journalism. But there were many more tics with Vienna. 


I am glad to see that the service that Sir Hedley Le 
Bas rendered to the cause of voluntaryism has been 
recognized by a luncheon to him. I should put it higher 
even than that. If the War Office had let him, his 
crusade, with its ingenuity, interest, variety, and 
homeliness of appeal, would have saved us from the 
squalid surrender of last month. But he was not allowed 


to render us this last benefit. 
A WAYFARER. 





Hite and Letters. 





WHAT OF THE NIGHT? 


Tue prolongation and extension of the greatest conflict 
Europe has ever seen have produced a despondent effect 
upon those who believe in the future welfare of the world. 
Many of the “ practical idealists ” who work for progress 
have been compelled to turn their thoughts from the 
universal to the individual. They are consumed con- 
stantly with a kind of feverish anxiety for those in peril 
whom they love, whose loss would “ change the aspect of 
earth and imagery of heaven,” and darken the face of 
land and sea. Many are a!ready so mourning their dead 





that all the noise of political or social reaction seems like 
the chattering of apes in an intolerable world, with 
“Time a maniac scattering dust; 
And Life a fury slinging flame.” 

Others not so personally stricken find the old stars 
shadowed and no clear light in the heavens. The nation, 
as a whole, is stunned and amazed by the clumsy butchery 
of civilized men, the breaking-up of the world, the 
changes in all their accustomed ways. The beating of the 
great wings of war is forcing into the furnace flame, not 
only the bodies and souls of men, but also the ideals and 
dreamsfor which men have fought for generations. Some, 
seeing only Prussianism and its practical workings as a 
thing poisonous and unclean, are prepared to sacrifice all 
such ideals if only this thing can be destroyed. They 
would leave the crippled, trampled world that will remain 
after the victory itself to face the problem of reconstruc- 
tion, not only of material necessities, but of moral 
ideals in a new society. Some—at the other end of 
the scale—are almost prepared to risk “stalemate” 
or a German victory, rather than yield to the 
forces of Reaction, which batten upon and rejoice 
in the baser passions of war. They see volun- 
tary service gone. They see Free Trade going, and 
all the robbery and mendacity of Protection openly advo- 
cated, while men’s minds are occupied with the conflict. 
They see Habeas Corpus suspended by regulation, and 
the Bill of Rights, the charter of individual protec- 
tion for which men fought and died, disappear 
without a murmur or a cry. They see freedom 
of the press destroyed when newspapers are weak 
and small, and not owned by “ better-class people.” 
They see the rogue and the charlatan flourish in the 
streets, common sense despised, all who protest for mercy 
or compassion or any accepted standards of honor 
assailed by men who before the war lived in obscurity 
or were smeared with shame. They see Christianity and 
Progress alike go down into darkness. The one turns back 
from its creed of forgiveness to “ an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth’’; and sees, without protest, the 
people once called ‘ Quakkers,’ who believe that 
Jesus Christ meant what He said, abused, denied freedom 
of speech, and suffering their meetings to be broken up 
(none interfering to protect them) by soldiers in khaki 
or a mob in plain clothes. The other, which has become 
convinced that only by resolute refusal to kill at the 
command of Governments can any hope remain to 
the world, is subjected to the gibes and insults and 
taunts of Parliament and the newspapers, and the 
common verdict of the wealthier classes. ‘ Wisdom 
contemplating mankind,” said a great writer, “ is filled 
with pity and disdain.’’ Apart from the heroism of the 
men in the fighting line, and the extraordinary efforts 
of the munition workers, pity and disdain would 
seem to be the emotions of wisdom when, as 
to-day, it contemplates a world swept by passion. 
One thinks of the verdict in the work of a popular 
novelist, in an imaginary scene not greatly different from 
the present, with only the place name altered. “The 
sense of fine beginnings! It wasallasham. There were 
no beginnings. We’re just ants in ant-hill circles, in a 
world that doesn’t matter: that rambles into nothingness. 
Europe—Europe doesn’t even strike me as _ horrible. 
Europe was nothing but an ant-heap kicked to pieces by a 
fool.” 

“ All hollow as the hopes and fears of men.’’ Those 
who deny absolutely that war brings any kind of spiritual 
regeneration, and demonstrate that nothing remains 
afterwards but the triumph of evil, have much of history 
in their favor. Only two struggles since the Reformation 
wars have been in any way comparable with the present. 
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The one was the struggle between the North and South 
in America. In the actual conflict everything good was 
given that war can bring—chivalry, courage, devotion to 
an ideal cause to the death. Its legacy was an orgy of 
corruption which lasted for a generation, the scandal of 
the ‘‘ War Pensions ’’ which is lasting to-day, and a pro- 
tective tariff placed on ‘‘ for war purposes,’’ ever mount- 
ing higher and higher, ever giving fresh opportunities to 
the great interests to ‘‘ bleed white ’’ the common people, 
and only at last relaxed, owing to opinion revolting 
against the sheer insolence of its triumph, fifty years after 
its creation. 

The other example is the history of Europe after the 
fifteen years of the Napoleonic Wars. It was a region of 
darkness and the shadow of death. Democracy and 
Liberty were silenced by the sword. The poor perished 
and none laid it to heart. After Waterloo ‘the 
German Princes returned home,’ writes Kielland, 
Napoleon’s Norwegian biographer, “chiefly with the 
intention of stifling as quickly as possible the rising of 
the peoples that had been so useful to them when their 
thrones were in danger.’’ “ All the light that the move- 
ments in young Germany would have spread over Europe 
was now rigorously put out. Germany settled down again 
to comparative content in the semi-darkness. It is there 
still: and a colossal amount of beer has flowed in the 
meantime.’’ When Napoleon died, ‘‘ they all put crowns 
upon their heads when he was dead’’ was Chateau- 
briand’s quotation, “ and iniquities multiplied upon the 
earth.’? “ Years afterwards,’”’ is Kielland’s verdict, 
“ until 1838, when the curtain had long since dropped 
and the darkness had settled over Europe once more, 
Talleyrand dragged his lame foot to the green tables, and 
sat amongst the clinking piles of gold, and played with 
other gold seekers, new and old.”’ 

Despite, however, all this evidence and analogy, it 
would seem more probable that to-morrow, after a vic- 
torious peace, Reaction will have a shorter shrift and 
speak with less blatant and unchallenged voice. The 
result, of Waterloo, as Leslie Stephen says, was that 
“Lord Eldon and the Holy Alliance lay heavy on 
mankind.’’ The effort for Liberty was stifled for over 
thirty years, with one or two rather pitiable breaks in 
1830 and 1832. Only individual] efforts—Mazzini plotting 
in exile, Lamennais in his fortress prison, Shelley still 
seeing the flag of freedom streaming like a thunder cloud 
against the wind, Heine with his slashing attacks on a 
Prussia unchanged through a hundred years, Byron 
shaking with laughter the thrones of the old kings—only 
such as these gave promise of a day when the “ Song of 
the quick would be heard in the ears of the dead,’’ and the 
wonders of ’48 (at least for a season) send Reaction fleeing 
in terror from the wrath of free peoples. That Reaction 
cannot endure; for within itself it holds the seeds of its 
own destruction. Freedom and Democracy and the 
coming of the poor into their rightful heritage, with a 
life worth living for, and a country of which to be proud, 
will not have to wait thirty years concealed and silent in 
the darkness after the Peace which is to follow the great 
Destruction. 

One reason for hope is that we are fighting with the 
only free nations in Europe against that very Prussia 
which, under Austrian tutelage, for a hundred years 
maintained thetriumph of the Reaction, which influenced 
our own Prussianized Court of the nineteenth century, 
against all sympathy with a democratic France and all 
aid to a democratic Italy. Another is that the destruc- 
tion of Prussia must carry with it the destruction 
of the Prussian ideals which are now being so sedu- 


lously preached at home—the dominance of mili- 








tarism, the contempt for the crowd and the common 
people and of individual liberty. A third reason is the 
character of the armies as they will return—well fed 
(many of them for the first time), determined not to go 
back to work on deplorable wages, distrustful (as they 
will be) when once again associating with their trade- 
union comrades, of all attempts again to batten them 
down under hatches, educated, determined that all their 
sufferings and devotions shall not have been made in vain. 

Reaction will, of course, have its way for a time after 
this war. as after all wars. But the time will be 
immeasurably shortened. A man of thirty-five at 
Waterloo had to fight a seemingly unending and always 
losing struggle—until, at the age of three-score and 
ten, he could see some victory assured. No such despair- 
ing life-work will be required to-day. No obvious leaders 
may appear at the moment to carry on the work of a war 
which never ceases ; for the maintenance of rights already 
won, and the removal of injustices which cry aloud for 
destruction. But democracy advances with or without 
leaders, as if driven forward by some wind of the spirit 
beyond human intervention. Lord Weardale, in oppos- 
ing conscription in the House of Lords a few days ago, 
with something of the prophetic eloquence of an earlier 
time, warned his audience of the coming change. 


“I went through a similar troubled time myself 
during the South African War. There 
was a ‘jingo’ feeling in the country, but I 


did not abandon my point of view. 
But what happened? A few years later the people 
of this country, restored to their minds, returned 
the largest Liberal majority that has ever been known in 
the history of this country. The same thing will happen 
now. Certain leaders of the Liberal Party have 
surrendered a precious principle, and in so doing they are 
undermining the authority and resistance of the whole 
Liberal Party. But the Liberal Party will rise again, 
and will shed those leaders who have deserted it. There is 
not going to be after the war a wave of militarism either 
here or elsewhere. The better mind of the German people 
will be awakened, and even the Germans will say that the 
time has come when no longer force shall reign supreme, 
but liberty and justice shall be regarded as the great 
heritage of mankind.’’ 

Not everyone can share the optimism of this 
vision. There are some who think the Liberal Party has 
perished beyond hope of cure. There are others who 
cannot believe that even the defeat of Prussia, unexpected 
aud inexplicable by Prussian philcsophy, will cause 
the acceptance of a belief that force shall no longer 
reign supreme. But we can at least take courage from 
the conviction that, as Gladstone said, Reaction “‘ cannot 
fight against the future. Time is on our side.’’ And 
with Time also the historic ‘‘ great allies ’’ of Liberty— 
‘“‘exultations, agonies, and love, and man’s unconquer- 
able mind.’’ 


I was defeated. 





WAR, THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


‘‘ But there is one supremely satisfactory thing about 
this war, and that is the way in which hard and 
relentless facts of shot and shell have completely con- 
fused and routed all prigs and pedants and doctrinaires.”’ 
—Lorp WILLoucHBY DE Broke. (House of Lords Official 
Report. Tuesday, January 25th, 1916.) 

Wuat need to labor it? Has it not been the age- 
long theme of sages and cynics? Why does the fabric 
of life in which we clothe ourselves consist in one part, 
perhaps, of fact, and in three parts of our several desires, 
antipathies, and imaginings? The wish is father to the 
thought. None of us is without sin in this matter. 
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The noble Lord whose words are quoted above must 
not therefore suppose that he has exhausted this whole- 
some topic. May we not rather profitably invite him to 
consider how other and presumably better men than the 
prigs and pedants have fared under the same stress? 
How do business men, bankers, and men of affairs stand? 
Have none of their stock notions and habits of mind 
been withered by the touch of reality? What, indeed, 
of the Plain Man himself? Have no Jack Johnsons 
alighted in his arsenal? Alas, they have, and the plain 
man sits in the crater smothered in the smoke and 
explosion dust of his stock-pattern argumentative 
munitions ! 

Let us then confine ourselves to the case of the plain 
man and the present fate, in particular, of his ingrained 
idea of what reason, decency, economics, and social 
morality require of him in the matter of spending his 
money. 

Last week the ‘‘ Times ”’ published daily a remark- 
able series of articles under the title, ‘‘ The Sinews of 
War.’’ Close readers of Mr. Hartley Withers’s 
‘Poverty and Waste’’ and other excellent books will 
congratulate him on having found in the person of the 
writer so apt a pupil. Our argument requires us to 
transcribe some sentences, but they are all in themselves 
such that they cannot be reprinted too often. The 
opening article begins by delimiting with the nicest art 
the very narrow bounds within which the daily cost of 
the war can be met from past and future saving, by the 
realization of securities abroad and fresh foreign 
borrowing. 


“The rest we have to do now and out of our own 
pockets. It is an absurdly roundabout pro- 
cess to hire, by a promise of a rate-of interest, those 
of us who save to do the paying now, and then to tax 
the nation for years to come to pay them interest and 
redeem the loan. The nation . . . has to 
pay all the more in the long run. 

“Whenever we buy anything we are asking people 
to work for us. All these people whom we set 
to work for our comfort might be busy on work for the 
Army. 

“One still meets people, quite well educated 
according to ordinary standards, who think that it cannot 
be wrong to spend money as long as it stays in the 
country, because ‘it gives employment and is good for 
trade.’ . . . Demand depends ultimately on what 
the average person thinks, or can be induced to think, 
that he or she would like to buy. In making up our 
minds on this point we probably exercise less reason or 
commonsense than on any other of the problems of life. 

. In time of peace (this collective ignorance and 
thoughtlessness) do harm enough. 

“The very natural misuse by the wage- -earners of 
the big sums which the war is putting in their hands is 
the Nemesis that we have brought on ourselves by leaving 
them so long underpaid and uneducated. In the case 
of the well-to-do classes there is not the same excuse; 
but here again it is almost entirely a matter of ignorance. 
They have so long been victims of the fallacy which 
teaches that spending money on frivolities and absurdi- 
ties is good for trade, that they cannot be expected to see 
now that, &c., &e. When we go without things 
and save we check the rise in prices 
and make goods cheaper for ourselves and our poorer 
neighbors. It is surprising to discover how well 
one can dine, and what an evening’s work one can do 
after dining, on a couple of herrings and some stewed 
apples, flanked by a glass of water. , 

“Most of the well-to-do classes take up more of the 
world’s space in house room than is good for them; 
thereby they squeeze their poorer neighbors into slums. 

It is not true that ‘it is all right if the money 
stays in the country.’ If we use it to buy a clock the 
clockmaker has not got it to put into Exchequer Bonds. 

Only his net profit is available for the war.’’ 


Now the plain man has never concealed his opinion 
that it is ‘‘ good for trade’’ to ‘‘ make the money 
circulate at home,’’ and to ‘‘ give employment.’’ In 





time of peace he has been sure of it, and even in war time 
he has been heard to argue that it makes no difference 
to the country whether he invests £50 in Exchequer 
Bonds or pays the same sum to his wine merchant, who 
is then, he says, in a position to invest that amount 
gross. It has not occurred to him perhaps that his wine 
merchant has probably come by the whisky he sells him 
honestly, that is to say, by paying or owing the whole- 
sale dealer for it, and so back to the wages and profits 
of the original producers. The last-named are demon- 
strably making, not munitions, but whisky, and are 
directly encouraged by his payment to continue in that 
course. But if we may believe the ‘‘ Times,’’ there is 
something altogether wrong with the plain man’s 
maxims, regarded as the two master keys of national 
economy. 

It seems that a man who can afford to occupy a large 
house, and does so, is not the mere benefactor he appears 
at first sight in respect of the ‘‘ employment ’’ which he 

“gives’’ to the large staff of personal attendants 
involved. The consequences do not end there. By 
occupying more house room than he needs, he not only 
unnecessarily reduces his own resources—that is his affair 
—but he also necessarily raises house rents against every- 
body else, and not only against others who live in his 
own style, but against the struggling professional classes 
and the poor. In a word, he thereby, and as an inevit- 
able consequence of his act, assists in ‘‘ the squeezing of 
his poorer neighbors into ‘slums.’” Before the war, 
housing reform, rural and urban, was the common battle- 
cry of Unionist and of Liberal programme-makers. Was 
the very simple fact now disclosed by the ‘‘ Times,”’ 
which links together the existence of slums and an 
expensive style of living with a direct nexus of effect and 
cause, ever properly presented to the mind of the plain 
man in those days? 

This good work having now been well begun by the 
“ Times,’’ let us endeavor to lead the plain man step by 
step and by the shortest road to the heart of the mystery. 
In the first place, he probably still has something to urge, 
and we must meet him fairly. If he is the plainest kind 
of man, he will perhaps shrug it off with, ‘‘ Of course, 
the war makes all the difference.’’ If he is a combative 
plain man, as is more probable, he will cheerfully re- 
occupy the whole of his main position from which he has 
just been dislodged by the “Times.” ‘Oh, yes, but if 
all this reasoning holds true in war time, it must hold 
equally at any time—which is absurd’’! The answer to 
him—and the answer to both—is, ‘‘ It holds at any time 
and at all times.’’ So far as the economic facts go, they 
are as fixed as the facts of arithmetic and chemistry, and 
the war affects all three sciences equally, that is, not at 
all. What may and does vary is the moral justification 
for spending on this or on that object, with the same 
facts before you as to the economic consequences. The 
fact that the dictates of patriotism require you to vary 
your behavior in war time in the matter of spending has 
no connection whatever with economics. It is a question 
purely of ethics and social morality. In war time, the 
appeal to your sense of duty to the community is 
tremendous and overwhelming, and you pay heed to it 
because you are willing to sacrifice your personal comfort 
to a common object which you cannot fail to appreciate 
and understand. But whether in war or peace, the 
economic fact remains unaltered that every pound 
sterling spent on present consumption competes with 
every other pound sterling similarly spent. 

All such expenditure, whether obviously culpable, 
as on the grosser luxuries and superfluities, or more 
easily defensible, as on the graces, refinements, and 
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amenities, tends to make the primary necessities of life 
harder to come by for the whole community. The plain 
man has not hitherto believed this. For him it has been 
disguised by the relative prosperity of the individuals 
who cater for the demand, and live on the traffic in 
superfluities. When a great lady ‘‘ gives employment ”’ 
to a chauffeur, we have a patent result in the man him- 
self, honestly industrious and comfortably housed and 
fed. ‘‘ That,’’ as Bastiat used to say, ‘‘ is what we see.”’ 
What most of us do not see, or did not until the war 
opened our eyes, is that certain other consequences 
follow. The man’s services are locked up in driving a 
private motor, and to that extent are not available for 
other and more pressing needs of the community. Just 
now we are at war, and the community wants its sons’ 
services, and is in danger of perishing if it does not get 
them. But it is probable, indeed certain, that in normal 
times there are comparable national exigencies. These 
may not involve national existence, but they call for 
united effort and individual sacrifice. The prevalence of 
poverty and slums affords an obvious example, and in a 
given case it is always open to question how far a man’s 
expenditure on his private consumption can go 
before these exigencies of the community. It ought 
now therefore to be possible for the plain man to 
see that, even in peace time, it is always a question open 
to argument on strictly ethical and social grounds with 
which economics, having declared the facts, has nothing 
further to do, whether a piece of ‘‘ employment ’’ which 
he “ gives ’’—in other words, a particular service which 
he appropriates to his own use—is a blessing or a curse to 
the community. 

The plain man may now be expected to see our drift, 
and interrupt impatiently, ‘‘ Do you want a dull, drab 
world, reduced to a dead level, with all the light and 
color killed out of life? If so you will find few to agree 
with you, especially among the poor, for whom you are 
so solicitous. They would far rather take their luck in 
the world as it is. After all, it includes a fair chance of 
cakes and ale. If your economics do not mean that we 
all ought to aim at a dull dead level, they do not appear 
to mean anything.”’ 

This is a fair question, and we will let the science of 
economics reply for herself. ‘‘ It is no use for you to 
ask me what you ought to do. I am a Science, and my 
only mood is the indicative. I can tell you accurately 
beforehand what the consequences of your expenditure 
will be, what you will acquire by it, and at what ultimate 
cost to yourself and to others. I do not deal with 
imperatives. If, with the economic facts before you, as 
you now have them, you want to know whether you 
ought to spend on this or on that, ask your friends 
Conscience and Duty. They monopolize the imperative 
mood and use no other. I know the answer they will 
give, and you will not like it. But if you mean to abide 
by it and act on it, I will let you into a secret which 
is not strictly within my province. The prime necessities 
of life certainly cost something, but there is enough of 
them for everybody if they are properly distributed. 
Apart from these, the best things in the world cost 
nothing—love and laughter, sunshine and sea-water. 
Others that are as good, or nearly—music, the arts, and 
the pursuit of knowledge—cost relatively very little 
compared with city dinners, palatial hotels, and the 
extravagant machinery of social display, with which most 
people who could afford it used to think it necessary to 
encumber their lives before the war. If you will only 
believe this and, after the war, stand to it in your way 
of life, I promise you that you will come as near to 
having it both ways as it is possible in this world. And 
that is what the plain man is always after.’’ 





Meanwhile we end where we began. ‘‘ There is one 
supremely satisfactory thing about this war, and that is 
the way in which hard and relentless facts of shot and 
shell have completely confused and routed all "* Yes, 
all of them, including not a few who have not hitherto 
so classed themselves. 











THE GERMANS IN THE EAST. 


“A Privy CouncrLLor may try to talk to his horse, but 
his groom can do it much better.” It is by this homely 
metaphor that a popular German publicist explains the 
failure of his nation to “ get on’”’ with inferior, or shall 
we say, more backward races. It is, indeed, a helpful 
and illuminating metaphor, and by the mere suggestion 
that the spiritual gulf between (let us say) a Turk or a 
Pole and a Prussian, is comparable to the gulf that 
separates the Privy Councillor from his horse, it solves 
completely a not very recondite problem. The theory in 
question is that Germans used to get on well enough with 
less advanced races in the old days before they became a 
“School-People,” and acquired a “disciplined soul.” 
They managed to absorb the Wends, Sorbs, and other 
minor Slavonic stocks without much difficulty. The 
natural magnetism of one human being for another 
worked freely in those days. It is the systematic aca- 
demic mind which estranges, reasoning all the while from 
premises and generalizations strange to the simple race, 
and by processes which we cannot divine. For our 
part, we question whether the obstacle is mainly intel- 
lectual. The writer saw something of the European 
occupation of Crete in the stormy days which followed 
the Greco-Turkish war of 1897. The odd thing was that, 
though every nation had its markedly different methods, 
the result had curiously little to do with the methods. 
All the higher officials were, as such, unpopular, for 
obvious political reasons. The men and the general body 
of officers were all in varying degrees popular, in spite of 
the contrast of their manners. The Italians seemed 
barely aware of any racial gulf or difference of level. The 
French, fully aware of it, were stimulated to an active 
intellectual curiosity. They were genial, expansive, and 


human in their manners, and so well liked that their- 


occasional use of very drastic military methods was not, 
in the long run, resénted. The Russians alone went out 
of their way to court popularity, presented eikons and 
vessels to churches, made speeches, and cultivated the 
fraternity of a common religion. The result was that 
they had some devoted adherents and some decided 
opponents, and the general effect was the growth of a sort 
of caution, which shaded off at times into suspicion. 
Their method was that of the born diplomatist. Our own 
procedure was governed by a sublime indifference for 
native opinion. Our officers were not curious, as the 
French were; they felt no interest and showed no sym- 
pathy. They behaved like aloof but, on the whole, well- 
mannered superiors, and that was generally felt to be 
natural and proper. There was no intimacy, but there 
was no dislike. Our big ships, our impressive comforts, 
our evident wealth, seemed to justify our attitude, and 
since the officers were fair and the men well-behaved, 
there was no friction, little cordiality, and considerable 
respect. 

How does it stand with the Germans in this com- 
parative table? They were not represented in Crete, 
and we have watched them only as isolated individuals. 
Their manner was emphatically a thing by itself. It 
included the element of curiosity and intellectual interest. 
But where a Frenchman observes intuitively, they devote 


themselves to systematic study. The Frenchman is 
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curious like an artist, the German like an anthropologist, 
the Englishman hardly at all. Diplomacy, too, they 
possessed, but of a less instinctive, habitual kind than 
the Russian variety. It was calculated and obvious. It 
might win partisans, as it did among the Turks, but their 
enthusiasm was not of the simple emotional type which 
the Eastern Russophil will show. The attitude of an 
“inferior ’’ race towards its patrons and protectors is 
largely a reflection of their attitude to it. Now it 
happens that our traditional attitude to the Turks was 
as near to being a pure and disinterested sentiment as 
anything we have cherished in our long Imperial history. 
We never dreamed of exploiting them, or “ penetrating ”’ 
them. We were oddly indifferent to the possibilities of 
Turkish trade, and hardly troubled to expand it. Our 
feeling to the Turk was, first, that he and we had a 
common enemy, the Muscovite, as we used to call him in 
those days, and, secondly, that he was “a gentleman.”’ 
The result of this opinion was that our fathers behaved as 
“gentlemen ’’ to him. The enthusiasm was mutual and 
equal, and in some circles it even survived Mr. Gladstone’s 
“ bag and baggage ’’ speech, and Lord Salisbury’s solemn 
consignment of the Sultan to the devil. Up to this war 
the Germans had never quite arrived at this degree of 
cordiality. It was not their way to profess disinterested- 
ness, and few Turks were so simple as to ascribe it to 
them. What they patently wanted was trade and con- 
cessions. They did none the less feel something of our 
old Crimean affection for the Turks, and the simpler 
members of their nation would express it with childlike 
sentimentality. It once happened to the writer, while 
travelling against his will as a military prisoner under 
Turkish escort, to fall in with a German. He was kindly, 
sympathetic, and really helpful, but for a day and a night 
he insisted on pouring into the ear of a rather irritated 
and disappointed captive his boyish, romantic eulogies 
of the Turks. He was, however, a young and innocent 
soul, and a landscape painter. The plain fact about 
German relations with the Turks emerged more clearly ina 
conversation which the writer once had with the late Baron 
Marschall von Bieberstein. Expansive on other subjects, 
he cut short a rather indiscreet attempt to discuss the 
Turks with a single conclusive sentence: “In Turkey we 


pursue exclusively economic ends.’’ Nothing else 
mattered. Nothing else was worth discussing. The 


Turks, in brief, were the people who inhabited the course 
of the Baghdad line. 

We would give a great deal to know the truth about 
the present attitude of the Turks towards their German 
masters. Telegrams, mainly from Greek sources, have 
told us, to be sure, that they are boiling with resentment, 
shooting their officers, and plotting mutiny. We are 
suspicious of these stories for two reasons, first, because 
the average Levantine will always tell you what he 
thinks you wish to hear, and, secondly, because it is not 
the way of soldiers to shoot officers who lead them to 
success. The Turks as a race are both proud and stupid, 
but even they know the difference between Lulu Burgas 
and Gallipoli. There is some light to be gleaned from 
the diffuse columns of the enterprising “ neutral ’’ gentle- 
man who “ dined wth the Kaiser ’’ and told the story at 
inordinate length to the “ Daily Mail.’’ Unluckily he is 
not a keen observer; he does not know the East, and he 
is more concerned to tell us what he braved than what 
he saw. He is quite silent about the alleged Turkish 
hatred of the Germans. There is murmuring, to be sure, 
because the German victories have not relieved Con- 
stantinople’s hunger, nor supplied its coal-cellars, nor lit 
its darkened streets with electricity. One cannot repress 
a smile at this really grotesque situation. Turks and 











Germans, it appears, were each hoping when at last they 
met, that the others would bring them food, and each in 
fact came empty-handed to the embrace. On the other 
hand, the Kaiser’s guest does tell us a good deal about 
German precautions in dealing with the Turks. They 
wear their uniforms only on duty, lest the populace 
should be alarmed at their numbers and their 
omnipresence. One can read behind this detail the 
labored efforts of a capable race to supply with fore- 
thought and regulation their want of magnetism and 
tact. The Privy Councillor cannot vie with the groom in 
talking to the horse, but when he visits the stable he 
sticks a straw in his mouth. 

The strain may not come, so long as the Germans 
can lead the Turks to even relative success. If disaster 
should overtake them, we might even believe a Levantine 
who talked of shooting. The real difficulty, we imagine, 
lies in the fact that, in order to make full use of the 
Turks, it is not enough to lead their armies. If you 
expect an Eastern army to fit into Western conceptions 
of warfare, you must somehow contrive to extemporize a 
Western mechanism of administration behind it. The 
most daring thing that the Germans have done has been 
to put “ Under-Secretaries” into the Turkish Civil 
Ministries. Turkey is not quite Egypt, and if the Turks 
have endured this, it can only be because they have 
burned their boats, and cannot in war-time save them- 
selves by the familiar game of playing off one Power 
against another. Such experiences might very well beget 
in them a desire for peace, provided they were assured 
that an Allied peace would be easier than a German war. 
Talaat Bey is credited with some open words in Parlia- 
ment about the spectre of financial ruin. That may only 
have been a way of appealing to Berlin to pay on a more 
generous scale. But, in any event, Talaat is only a 
civilian, and Enver Pasha meanwhile swims in glory. 
One marvels a little at the rashness of the Germans in 
sending these two hundred non-commissioned officers 
into Anatolia to “speed-up” Turkish agriculture. They 
will make little of the pre-Adamite ploughs, and even a 
Prussian sergeant could not induce a Turkish ox to 
hurry. This enterprising essay may do little to stimulate 
the Turkish farmer, but it might very well promote a 
revolt of the old order against the new. But the Turkish 
habit is to do nothing to-day which can be left to to-mor- 
row. The Turk has probably decided in his own mind to 
be rid of the Germans when peace arrives. In the mean- 
while, they are useful. He has a not wholly unjustifiable 
faith in his own diplomacy, and that is precisely the kind 
of fatalism which leads an indolent people to trust once 
too often to its luck. 

The more sensitive link of the Turkish chain in the 
East is, we expect, Bulgaria. The Levantine gentlemen 
are busy in setting the Bulgarian officers murdering 
German officers in the cafés. The “Daily Mail’s”’ 
informant is equally positive on the other side. The 
Germans, he tells us, are popular in Sofia, fraternizing 
with the Bulgarian soldiers, and “ sweethearting ” 


with 
the Bulgarian girls. 


So long as there is no sharp 
conflict of interest, we can believe that Prussians and 
Bulgarians will “get on.’’ They are not unlike. 
They have the same plodding temper, the same faith 
in organization, and the same blunt, undiplomatic 
habit of speech. If their interests diverge, the 
conflict will be open, and no nice habit of politeness will 
soften it. Now, the Bulgarian is a person of a very 
positive and realistic turn of mind. He went to war to 
win Macedonia. He has won it, and no mirage of a 
“ Middle-Europe,” no ambition for World-Politics, no 
zest for military glory, no ideal hatred of the foe, will 
reconcile him to a continuation of the war. It docs not 
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at all follow from this that a separate peace could be con- 
cluded with Bulgaria. That involves dealing with King 
Ferdinand, and he is no Bulgarian, but a man of 
romances and visions. It does, however, follow that the 
Bulgarians may turn out to be exacting and disappointing 
allies. Much will depend on the prices which German 
dealers are willing to give meanwhile for Bulgarian maize 
and poultry, and if they enter “ Mid-Europe’’ at all after 
the war, it will be, not with the enthusiasm of grateful 
satellites, but with the hope of sharp farmers in good 
markets. World-Power in these days depends largely on 
one’s skill in managing allies. The Privy Councillor’s 
horse may be a rough pony, not over-sensitive to the 
human voice: the real difficulty begins when oats run 
short. 





Communications. 


THE TRAITOROUS ROYAL DUKES. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—lI desire to direct attention in your columns to a 
gross public scandal, whose instant abatement the self-respect 
of these countries peremptorily demands. While our 
casualties in this war already amount to upwards of half-a- 
million, while we are expending five millions sterling every 
day in prosecution of a life-and-death struggle for all we 
hold dear, while it is no exaggeration to say that almost 
every one of us has in the fighting line at the present moment, 
or has lost, someone with a life to him more precious 
than his own, we are subjected to the insult—for it is nothing 
else—of the retention by their Royal Highnesses the Dukes 
of Cumberland and of Albany of no fewer than seven 
peerages of Great Britain, Ireland, and the United Kingdom, 
and of the rank, style, title, and dignity of “Royal 
Highness” and ‘“ Prince of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Jreland,” while these persons are actually in 
command of enemy troops in arms in the field against the 
King and the people of the British Empire. 

Both these persons are British subjects—they are, in 
fact, natural born British subjects. The Duke of Cumber- 
land is a British subject and the son and the grandson of a 
British subject. His grandfather, His Royal Highness 
Ernest, first Duke of Cumberland, if the Salic Law had pre- 
vailed in these countries, would, on the death of William IV., 
have succeeded to the Throne instead of Queen Victoria, 
the only child of the Duke of Kent, an elder brother who 
predeceased him. The Crown of Hanover was limited in its 
descent to the male line, and it passed, on the death of 
William IV., to his eldest surviving brother, the Duke of 
Cumberland, who, after his accession to the Throne of 
Hanover, took the oath of allegiance to his niece, Queen 
Victoria, and sat in the Heuse of Lords as a peer of Great 
Britain. In 1844, indeed, in the case of the Duke of 
Brunswick v. King of Hanover, the Master of the Rolls held 
that the Duke, although King of Hanover, was liable to be 
sued in the courts of England in respect of any acts done 
by him as an English subject. The first Duke of Cumber- 
land and King of Hanover was, however, anything but a 
loyal subject. There is no doubt whatever that a conspiracy 
was formed for the purpose of passing over Queen Victoria 
in his favor for the Throne in 1837. In 1840, when a man 
named Oxford attempted to shoot the Queen, O’Connell 
thought that the conspiracy of 1837 was not dead and that 
Oxford was the instrument of some of the King of Hanover’s 
friends. In that very year the King of Hanover and Duke 
of Cumberland insulted Queen Victoria, as Greville tells us, 
by refusing to give her up an apartment in her own palace 
of which she desired to dispose. Queen Victoria has placed 
on record the behavior of the King of Hanover to herself in 
a “Memorandum by the Queen, May, 1856,” published in 
Sir Theodore Martin’s “Life of the Prince Consort.” 
“When I first married,” writes Her Majesty, “several 
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members of the Royal Family showed bad grace in giving 
precedence to the Prince (Consort), and the late King of 
Hanover positively refused to do so.” The Duke of 
Cumberland and King of Hanover was dead for five years 
before these words were written. His son, the second Duke 
of Cumberland, who died in 1878, was the recipient of many 
honors lavished on him in this country. He was a Knight 
of the Garter and a general in the British Army, in addition 
to his hereditary peerage. He was deposed in 1866 from 
the Throne of Hanover, when Prussia annexed Hanover, but 
until his death, in 1878, his son, the present Duke of Cumber- 
land, was known as Crown Prince of Hanover, and he is 
now, of course, on terms of amity with the Kaiser, to whose 
only daughter his son and heir-apparent, a “G.C.V.O. with 
the Victorian Chain,” and a reigning Duke, who is, like his 
father, in arms against these countries, is married. He has 
not been in England since 1878, when he came over to be 
invested with the Order of the Garter, of which he has been 
so properly deprived. The Duke of Albany was born in 
1884 in England, the posthumous son of His Royal Highness 
the first Duke of Albany. He lived in England, where his 
mother, the Dowager Duchess of Albany, still resides, was 
brought up a member of the Established Church of England, 
and received the education of an English gentleman till 
1900, when, on entering his seventeenth year, he became 
reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, on the death of 
his uncle, Duke Alfred, the late Duke of Edinburgh, and on 
the refusal of his uncle, His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Connaught, to accept this petty German Principality. It 
was subsequently to his becoming reigning Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha that he was made a Knight of the Garter, 
G.C.V.O., and Colonel-in-Chief of the Seaforth Highlanders, 
one of the most gallant regiments in the Service. 

Now, why should these persons, with such records, enjoy 
dignities in these countries and defile its peerage? They 
have been both removed from the knighthood of the Order 
of the Garter so far back as May, 1915. I assume the Duke 
of Albany is no longer “Colonel-in-Chief of the Seaforth 
Highlanders”’ and the Duke of Cumberland is no longer “a 
general in the British Army.’’ Both these personages are, 
however, “ Royal Highnesses and princes of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland,” and one is a G.C.V.O., I 
ask why, if they have been deprived of the Garter, have 
they not been deprived of their other dignities? There is no 
difficulty about this matter. No legislation is necessary. 
They can be deprived of these titles of precedence on the 
advice of the Prime Minister by Sign Manual Warrant—the 
form by which rank and precedence have been given to the 
holder of the Premiership since December, 1905. As regards 
the seven peerages held by these persons, openly and 
avowedly guilty of high treason, and manifest enemies of 
the King and the people who have lavished honors on them 
and munificently supported their ancestors out of the public 
funds of Great Britain, Mr. Asquith at first told me that 
the question might “wait till the end of the war,” then 
that it would require legislation—a difficulty that does not 
apply to the titles and dignities any more than it applied 
to the Garter—and at last that, while he was not out of 
sympathy with my view, he thought I overestimated the 
importance of the matter. 

If these persons had been members of the House of 
Commons they would, under these circumstances, have been 
immediately expelled even before conviction of treason, which, 
ipso facto, vacates a seat. Expulsion from the House of 
Lords must, I believe, be the subject of legislation, but by 
judgments of outlawry, which could be obtained against them 
with the attendant penalties of escheat and forfeiture, 
specially retained under the Forfeiture Act, 1870, they would 
cease to be members of the House of Lords, though they 
would not be attainted, and accordingly their status and their 
descendable qualities of the Peerage would remain ultimately 
unaffected. 

There is no valid objection te a Bill of Pains and 
Penalties depriving these traitors of their peerages, and 
thus removing a great cause of irritation from the public 
mind. Such a Bill Would be carried through Parliament 
quickly, with the gdneral sense of both Houses and the 
cordial approbation of the public.—Yours, &c., 


J. G. Swrrt MacNeE rt. 


Dublin. February 1st, 1916. 
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Uctters to the Editor. 


THE MORAL OF THE BRISTOL LABOR 
CONFERENCE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—What is the true moral of the great Conference at 
Bristol last week? Regarded from a superficial point of 
view, it would appear possible for ‘each of the opposing 
parties to draw such a moral as would support their own 
particular point of view. Conscriptionists can point to the 
overwhelming vote pledging the Conference “to assist the 
Government as far as possible in the successful prosecution 
of the war,”’ to the decision not to disturb the three Labor 
members of the Government, and, finally, to the majority 
(albeit a narrow one on a very small vote) against agitating 
for the repeal of the Military Service Act. Anti-Con- 
scriptionists, on the other hand, can emphasize the almost 
unanimous condemnation of Conscription in any form, and 
the equally overwhelming condemnation of the Military 
Service Act in particular. 

Under these circumstances, it might almost be supposed 
that there was something indeterminate, or even wobbling, 
in the attitude of the Conference towards compulsion, and, 
as might be expected, the Conscriptionist Press makes what- 
ever capital it can out of the patriotic sentiment evinced 
at the Conference, conveniently ignoring the stupendous 
verdict against compulsion in any form. Naturally, also, 
the “ Westminster Gazette’’ slobbers at large over Labor, 
declaring it to be “a matter of very real importance that 
during the war and in the many important decisions which 
will have to be taken at the conclusion of the war, the senti- 
ments of the working-classes should be directly represented 
in the inner councils of the Government.’’ The genuineness 
of this declaration may be gauged by the preceding paragraph 
in which the “ Westminster ’’ crows over the retention of the 
Labor members in the Ministry, although these three gentle- 
men are anything but “directly representing the sentiments 
of the working-classes’’ in regard to the Military Service 
Act, as is abundantly evident from the votes of the 
Conference. 

It cannot be denied, however, that Anti-War and Pro- 
German sentiments were heavily at a discount in the Con- 
ference, and nothing was more remarkable in this historic 
gathering than the steady determination of the meeting to 
preserve its unity on the main issue of compulsion in spite 
of the cunningly-framed motions, put forward on the first 
day by the Conscriptionists, designed to exploit the 
patriotism of the Conference and to throw down an apple of 
discord amongst its members. 

This is, I believe, the true reading of the attitude of the 
Conference in the face of tremendous pressure from outside 
to stampede or disrupt it. To suppose that the apparent 
inconsistency of the voting betrays any real weakness or 
lack of tenacity would, I am convinced, be a profound error. 

Faced by overwhelming odds, with the whole force of 
the Coalition Government against it, bombarded by the 
heavy guns of almost the entire press of Great Britain, Labor 
has been compelled to give ground somewhat. Deserted by 
its official friends, betrayed by its own leaders, bullied by 
the Tory Press, lectured and cajoled by the Liberal Press, 
Labor has fought its retreat from Mons, resisting compulsion 
inch by inch. It has kept its army in being, rallied its 
forces at Bristol, and has won its battle of the Marne. 

Bristol may, indeed, prove to be the turning-point in 
the struggle (already begun) against Prussianism at home+- 
a truly British “rank and file” victory. Much has already 
been lost through treachery and unpreparedness. Many 
long and weary months of trench warfare lie before us, but 
Bristol has saved us from a débdcle. With courage and 
patience we may retrieve all we have lost. 

Labor has proved itself both staunch arid wise. It 
knows its own strength, and rightly refuses-to fling its forces 
on the machine-guns of the Military Sérvice Act. It will 
bide its time, accumulate strength, like,the Allies in France 
and Flanders, and will in due course knw when and how to 
strike. 

Meanwhile, what part are Liberals going to play in this 
struggle? Can they stand idly by and witness the gradual 
extinction of Liberalism, and the steady growth of Junkerism 





from its ashes? This is what has already happened in Ger- 
many, and Mr. Lloyd George makes no secret of his desire 
to imitate the Prussian model. Liberty is, according to him, 
to be replaced by Discipline! 

Are those Liberal M.P.s who have so far been sitting 
on the fence in the matter of compulsion prepared to face 
this issue? Will they not do as much for Liberalism as the 
Bristol delegates have done for Labor? I hope and trust 
that before many weeks are out, a solid nucleus of Liberals 
will stand shoulder-to-shoulder with Labor in defence of our 
common liberties against the most shameful betrayal which 
our history has ever recorded.—Yours, &c., 

Harry Liewetyn Davies. 

2, Hampstead Mansions, Heath Street, N.W. 

January 3lst, 1916. 


FREEDOM AND THE WAR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—Dr. Holland Rose is hardly convincing when he 
invokes Cromwell and the first French Republic to answer 
the shade of Hampden; for are not these examples of how 
those who fight for freedom may go astray if they turn their 
eyes away from her even for a moment? Had Hampden 
lived he might have protested against the tyrannies of the 
Protector as he had once protested against the tyrannies of 
the King. France set out to free the world, and gave it, 
alas! Napoleon. This should give cause for thought to those 
who believe that because we are struggling for the liberties 
of Europe we may treat the liberties of individuals with 
contempt.—Yours, &c., 

I. B. O’Mattey. 

Hampstead. February 2nd, 1916. 


THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—One of the evils incidental to a state of war is 
that it increases the difficulty men always feel in fully under- 
standing the position of those from whose opinions they 
differ. A pathetic example of this is given by Mr. Sydney P. 
Turnbull’s courteous letter in your last issue. With all his 
desire to be fair to “conscientious objectors,’ he fails to 
grasp their real attitude, and is even driven, though with 
evident reluctance, to accuse them of “falseness and 
immorality.” 

I cannot ask you for space to deal with his letter in 
detail, and will therefore only refer to his suggestion that 
a man who desires to be guided by the Holy Spirit has no 
need to check his perception of the guidance of that Spirit 
by a reference to any other authority. From the history of 
the Church of Christ, and of the Society of Friends in par- 
ticular, many examples can be brought forward showing the 
inaccuracy and harmfulness of this theory. The Holy Spirit 
is infallible; but a fallible human being may easily mis- 
apprehend His voice, especially when moved by strong 
emotion, desire, or prejudice; and we need to test this 
guidance in various ways, and especially by its harmony with, 
or divergence from, the teaching and example of Christ. We 
cannot believe that He will contradict Himself: that He will 
at one time say that lying and thieving are wrong, and at 
another time say that they are right. “An impossible posi- 
tion is reached when the claim is made that one who goes 
out prepared to kill men, in obedience to his ‘ Light,’ is as 
much a ‘Friend’ as another who, in obedience to his Light, 
would go to prison rather than enlist.”* If a man claimed 
to be guided by the “ Inner Light ’’ in committing a burglary, 
Mr. Turnbull would hardly say that his brother, by refusing 
to join him, was “ sinning against the Holy Ghost”! Yet this 
is what his argument seems to come to. 

To those of us who see in the whole spirit of our Lord’s 
teaching, and in the whole example of His life, a condemna- 
tion of all that makes war possible, it is as much out of the 
question to join in any kind of military work as to commit a 
robbery or forge a cheque. 

For those who honestly interpret Christ’s teaching 
differently we have no unkind feeling or harsh judgment, 
but we ask them to have an equal respect for our strong 
conscientious convictions.—Yours, &c., 

J. B. Hopexr. 

Elm Ridge, Darlington. January 26th, 1916. 





*From “Friends and the Inner Light,” by A. Neave Brayshaw, 
{Headley Bros., London), which see for the whole argument. 
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CONSCIENCE AND THE CONSCRIPTION 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—Last week’s Nation (page 595, col. 2, line 35) 
suggests the existence of a possibly large class of objectors for 
whom no provision has been made by this revolutionary 
measure. May I take space to press the point? Probably 
during all wars (even if less during this one than most) there 
are found certain conscientious objectors who deserve no less 
consideration than the opponents of military service as such. 
I refer to men-who—whether mistaken or not—believe 
honestly that their Government has embarked on an unjust 
cause. 

It would be beside the point to contend that on the merits 
of this particular war, no sane man can hold a second 
opinion. Even were such a contention true (and would it 
not impugn the reputation for sanity of, say, a Morley or a 
John Burns?), we may hold it to be a fundamental British 
principle that, broadly speaking, no person shall be forced 
by law to do a deed which he deems morally wrong. And to 
retort that “British principle,’’ as interpreted twenty or 
even ten years ago, has been well-nigh swamped already by 
Governmental importations from the Continent, would surely 
give us no ground for throwing cver any remaining vestige of 
personal independence. 


ACT. 


If the phrase “ My country, right or wrong,” means “ I 
will follow any line of action, just or unjust, to which my 
country stands committed,’’ I doubt if it would be easy to 
find (I use the epithet by design) a more bestial maxim. And 
to force any man to take human life in what he believes, 
however strangely, to be an unjust cause, would seem to make 
of him a deliberate assassin.—Yours, &c., 

G. M. S. 

February 1st, 1916. 


GERMANY’S AMBITIONS. 
Zo the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In Tue Nation of January Ist there is a letter 
by Mr. Brailsford which demands a little comment. He 
pleads for the satisfaction, in the future terms of peace, 
of the “legitimate ambitions” of Germany. One of these 
legitimate ambitions he defines as “ German predominance, 
political and economic, in Turkey.”” To consider the 
political supremacy of one race over another as a “ legitimate 
ambition ”’ is a tenable position, but it does not come very 
well from one who writes earlier in the same letter: “I 
am apt to regard all modern imperialism askance.” More- 
over, Mr. Brailsford is a member of the General Council 
of the Union of Democratic Control. The first point 
advocated by that body is this :— 

‘No province shall be transferred from one government 
to another without the consent, by plebiscite or otherwise, 
of the population of such province.” 

Mr. Brailsford is presumably a believer in that article. 
Yet he would allow German influence, economic and 
political, to dominate Turkey. ‘“ That is a fate,” he says, 
“which the Turks have chosen for themselves; some might 
call it a just punishment for their past.”” But past deserts 
have nothing to do with the treatment of a nation in the 
future—so at least we must interpret the Union of 
Democratic Control platform, else what should prevent the 
Allies, if victorious, from dividing and annexing Germany? 
If Turkey deserves an alien domination, does not the 
German Empire, and why should the subjection of Turkey 
entail a more permanent peace than would that of her 
instigator ? 

Mr. Brailsford has fallen into an error he deprecates in 
others; he has come to look on the possession of an 
empire as a nation’s right, provided only that the nation 
desire it enough. He thinks that Germany has a right to 
colonial expansion, however that expansion is made, and 
regardless of her behavior to the inhabitants of the 
countries she may annex. Surely, the first principle of 
democracy is that there is no such right. Tenure of an 
empire should be during gcod behavior only. Those who 
wish to satisfy what they call Germany’s “ legitimate 
ambitions” omit to consider the effects of such a course on 
the people most concerned—the inhabitants of the subjected 
countries. Many of the inhabitants of Turkey are not 
Turks. 

Another question touched on by Mr. Brailsford is the 
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connection between economic and political activities. He 
writes that German domination in Turkey “ would involve 
the free use of certain Balkan railways and ports, but it 
need not mean the subjection of the Balkan peoples.” 
fet is Germany likely to allow her passage to a Germanized 
Turkey to be at all precarious? The Kaiser’s proclamation 


to his “ heroic Serbian people” does not promise an indepen- 


dent Serbia, nor is it consistent with what we have seen of 
the German character to rely on a partial submission. 

Mr. Brailsford also states that the first of German 
demands “is for economic expansion in Turkey, and the 
second, perhaps, for a general system of colonial trade.”’ 
He does not amplify, but one may ask is this too legitimate? 
If so, what is meant by “colonial”? Does it refer to 
military and naval stations like Gibraltar, to colonies such 
as Fiji, where the white population is a small minority, or 
to the self-governing Dominions? If the last, he must know 
that the voter in this country has nothing to do with the 
matter—democracy has seen to it that the Dominion tariffs 
are controlled by the people most intimately concerned.— 
Yours, &c., 


Murray Wrone. 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


ENGLAND AND THE ALLIES. 
Zo the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sirn,—I am certain that Mr. Shaw is the last man who 
would wish to sow dissension or distrust among the Allies, 
and I am, therefore, wondering what impression he thinks 
his last week’s letter—ingenious as ever—is likely to pro- 
duce on its readers. For I can imagine nothing more likely to 
cause ill-feeling between us and our friends across the water 
than, on the one side, the belief that we had adopted conscrip- 
tion at the bidding of France, and, on the other, that we were 
refusing to accept our full share of the burden of war out 
of a desire to reap a commercial harvest on the conclusion 
of peace. But he admits that “foreign trade is a matter of 
life and death to us.” He appears momentarily to have 
forgotten that, since we have undertaken to finance the 
Allies, our foreign trade is equally a matter of life and 
death to them. If we stood alone it is possible that we 
might make shift to get along with a very restricted trade 
for the present, and allow the future to take its chance. But 
our Allies have to make up their minds between reliance 
upon our credit or our conscripts ; they cannot have it both 
ways. And I have too good an opinion of M. Briand’s 
intelligence to suppose that he is blind to this very evident 
fact. For that reason I cannot believe that Mr. Shaw’s 
imaginary conversation between the French Premier and 
Mr. Hobson is more than a pretty fiction.—Yours, &c., 

W. W. Gree. 





The Athensreum, Pall Mall, S.W. 
February 2nd, 1916. 


PRUSSIANISM—PRUSSIAN AND ENGLISH. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—At the close of your article “ The Road to Ruin” 
you give a drastic picture of the proposals for dealing with 
labor problems likely to emanate, if they had their way, 
from our “Industrial Conscriptionists.” But are these 
quite fairly summed up as “Prussianism”? No doubt, 
some of these proposals express ideals both more openly 
professed and more nearly realized in Germany than with 
us. Trade unionism, if far from put down, has there a 
more precarious existence. Strikes have to reckon with 
a more imminent peril of being suppressed by force. But 
when your “Prussian” conscriptionist goes on to demand 
that “the standard of education” be “still further let 
down,” and children “ poured into the industrial pot ’’— 
he is surely either blundering badly in his “ Prussianism,” or 
else deliberately deserting his model where it gave discon- 
certing signs that capitalist profiteering was not, after all, 
its fundamental point of view. For the Prussian State 
notoriously dreams of nothing less than “letting down the 
standard of education,” if only because there is no party 
or section of the Prussian people who would not strenuously 
oppose any such step. And as to “pouring the children 
into the industrial pot,’’ Prussianism has practised, during 
the last decade at least, a minute and far-reaching care for 
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child-life from birth (even where illegitimate) onwards. In 
1905, according to Mr. Dawson (‘Evolution of Germany,” 
p. 327), the proportion of industrial workers, subject to 
inspection, who were below the minimum legal age 
(fourteen) was 0.2 per cent. In England, in 1904, the pro- 
portion below fourteen was 0.8. Yes, it may be said, the 
Prussian is doubtless more careful to secure his future 
supply of “cannon-fodder.” This would be a gross travesty 
of the entire mind of Prussian statesmanship in this matter. 
But even if it were the whole truth, the fact remains that 
the military ideals of modern Prussia have in no degree 
whatever helped the capitalist to draw upon the stores of 
cheap young labor, but, on the contrary, have powerfully 
safeguarded young life from the abuses of economic greed. 
“Prussianism,” as practised in Prussia, is a sinister and 
perilous thing enough; but there is something still worse, 
and that is the Prussian State system applied to produce, 
not a healthy and vigorous population (no matter for what 
end), but swollen dividends and big fortunes, and a return 
for the workers to the hungry and helpless ’forties. Only, 
this is not justly to be called “ Prussianism.’’—Yours, &c., 
C. H. Herrorp. 
Didsbury. 
THE PERIL OF CHINA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—Being gratified with the fact that you have drawn 
public attention to the events that might happen in connec: 
tion with the revolt in China in an article on ‘‘ China and 
the Open Door’ in Tue Nation, I might perhaps be 
permitted to add a few words. 

According to the reports that have reached us, the 
revolt in China of the Yunnan province is an agitation 
directed against the change to Monarchy from Republic, and 
all the other provinces remain loyal to the central govern- 
ment. Whether the insurrection of this single province will 
lead to serious issues, it is premature to say. In view of the 
pacific means pursued by the Peking Government of sending 
to the spot a pacification commissioner, or peacemaker, 
backed by some northern troops, and of the fact that General 
Tsai Ao, leader of the anti-monarchical movement, is a man 
who thoroughly realizes the imminent danger of Japanese 
interference in our civil strife, we have reason to expect that 
some compromise will be reached, and that Yunnan will be 
pacified in the course of some ten days. 

The vital point at issue is not our internal struggle, but 
the Japanese policy in China. Baron Shibuwasa’s speech, as 
reported in the ‘“‘ New Republic,’’ definitely exposes the 
aggressive determination of Japan. Its striking note that 
‘“‘ Japan proposes to exercise as much political authority in 
China as she needs to make her economic position secure,”’ 
may be interpreted as comprising everything in connection 
with the Chinese, from the direction of foreign policy to the 
housing of a cat. Be there civil war or no, China can be 
preyed upon at any moment, so long as the. Japanese 
aggression is not discouraged. We are quite eager and 
capable of maintaining our internal peace, but we must pray 
to the Powers, Britain especially, that we shall not be 
treated with injustice. 

China, having begun her industrial and educational life, 
will undoubtedly have absorbed Western civilization, and 
will have joined in the moral and scientific development of 
the world in thirty years’ time, if she is only given peace. 
From the point of view of humanity and justice, what 
justifies the Japanese Government in encroaching on its 
defenceless but honest neighbor? Throughout this war 
China has kept her neutrality as strictly as possible, has 
maintained her foreign trade as far as she can, and has 
protected intact the foreign residents and property within 
her jurisdiction. Why should she fall the most suffering 
victim, while the Entente Powers fight for the liberty and 
justice of the human race and the freedom of minor nations? 

The writer of your article anticipates that there will be 
two alternatives for the European Powers to take, if Japan 
declares herself a protecting State at Peking—the partition 
of China into spheres of influence, and the internationaliza- 
tion of all the Chinese resources. At the same time he is 
conscious that such tragedies will impair British interest 
and honor, and will be inconsistent with the law of 
humanity. But, as things are, this cannot be helped, and 
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the vivisection of China, as it appears to him, can only be 
the result. To the Chinese, nothing is more deplorable than 
the fact that he should approve the Japanese ambition in 
an entirely uncritical spirit. 

Let him remember that the treaty obligation of Great 
Britain to preserve Chinese independence and sovereignty is 
solemnly binding, and that we heart and soul rely on British 
honor, so that we may have a breathing time to prepare for 
our defence. No one denies that Britain has her hands full, 
but this war is waged to end war and not to sow seeds of a 
future war on perhaps a greater scale, the theatre of which 
might be on Chinese soil, but in which Britain would take 
a leading part. 

The Japanese statesmen have long been known as being 
far-sighted and prudent, and may, as we hope, alter or 
moderate their unjustifiable policy if Great Britain, in con- 
cert with the United States, France, Italy, and Russia, 
exercises to its utmost her influence on the Tokyo Govern- 
ment. On the other hand, financial help and skilled labor 
should be given to China, and her Government might be 
assisted by Europe and America. Fostering less advanced 
States is always the soundest means to which a Power can 
resort, but suppression, as history shows, is constantly a 
source of conflict and bloodshed. If this cannot be done 
during the war, the idea can certainly be propagated before 
the war ends, and this responsibility falls on the press. 

In the past, I have urged that the British Government 
should follow the example of the United States and refund 
the Boxer indemnity, which is a very insignificant item in 
the British revenue account, but a heavy burden on the 
Chinese. The fund thus made available should be employed 
in educating the younger Chinese and invested in railway 
building. Most of my friends in academic and financial 
circles approved my suggestion, but the war prevents me 
from doing more in that direction. This may be another 
point deserving your attention. Diplomacy can achieve no 
greater end than winning the affection of an alien people.— 
Yours, &c., 

S. G. CHene. 

National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, S.W. 

[In view of the restricted supply of paper, we urge our 
correspondents to make their communications as brief as 
possible.—Ep., Tne Natron. | 


Hoctrp. 


THREE SONGS. 
I.—MaRRIAGE. 
Goinc my way of old, 
Contented more or less, 
I dreamt not life could hold 
Such happiness. 
I dreamt not that love’s way 
Could keep the golden height 
Day after happy day, 
Night after night. 


II.—Roses. 
Rep roses floating in a crystal bow] 
You bring, O love ; and in your eyes I see, 
Blossom on blossom, your warm love of me 
Burning within the crystal of your soul— 
Red roses floating in a crystal bowl. 


IIT.—For G. 
Aut night under the moon 
Plovers are flying 
Over the dreaming meadows of silvery light, 
Over the meadows of June 
Flying and crying— 
Wandering voices of love in the hush of the night. 
All night under the moon, 
Love, though we’re lying 
Quietly under the thatch, in silvery light 
Over the meadows of June _ 
Together we’re flying— 
Rapturous voices of love in the hush of the night. 


WILFRIp Wi son Gipson. 
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“‘The Stranger’s Wedding.” By W. L. George. 
Unwin. 6s.) 


Activity.” By E. 


5s. net.) 
(Fisher 
* * 

An attack upon the classics is apt to be regarded as 
something like treason to the republic of letters. 1 am not 
sure that this is an attitude to be commended. “ Impeach- 
ment, that great guardian of the purity of the Constitution,” 
ought to have its place in the world of books, for the prestige 
of those oligarchs, the classics, would deprive us of our 
proper freedom were it not for occasional protests. ‘‘ Whoso 
would be a man,” says Emerson, “ must be a nonconformist.” 
Independence of outlook is as necessary in literature as in 
religion or in politics. These remarks are suggested by a 
little volume of essays called “Dante and Other Waning 
Classics,’ which reaches me from the Acropolis Publishing 
Company, of Philadelphia. One of the qualities of its 
author, Mr. Albert Mordell, is an invigorating independence. 
According to him, past literature is a mausoleum in which 
are laid the effigies of old movements that are dead beyond 
resurrection. Whenever moral ideas change, he affirms, the 
result is a new outlook upon life, and with that new 
outlook, a new criticism of literature. In the literature of 
the past there are theories of life that have now become, not 
only inappropriate, but injurious. And it is because he 
finds those theories in the classics that Mr. Mordell has 
made his iconoclastic raid. 

* % % 

Ar the threshold of this, as of every other discussion, 
we are met by the problem of definition. What is a classic? 
Sainte-Beuve tried to answer the question in a famous essay, 
and I cannot do better than quote his answer :— 

“A true classic, as I should like to hear it defined, is an 
author who has enriched the human mind, who has really 
augmented its treasures, who has made it take one more 
step forward, who has discovered some unequivocal moral 
truth, or has revealed some eternal passion in that heart 
where all seemed known and explored; who has expressed 
his thought, his observation, or his discovery in no matter 
what form, provided it be broad and large, refined and 
sensible, sane and beautiful in itself; who has spoken to all 
in a style of his own which yet belongs to all, in a style 
which is new without neologisms, new and ancient, easily 
contemporary with every age.”’ 

In another part of the essay he remarks that “the idea of 
a classic implies in itself something which has sequence and 
solidity, something which forms a whole and makes a 
tradition, something which has ‘composition,’ is handed on 
to posterity and lasts.’”’ For most readers the two qualities 
that give a classic its prestige are authority and permanence. 


Boru of these qualities are certainly possessed by the 
half-dozen classics which Mr. Mordell is trying to dislodge 
from their high place—‘‘ The Divine Comedy,” “ Paradise 
Lost,”’ “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” “The Imitation of Christ,” 
St. Augustine’s ‘“ Confessions,” and Pascal’s “ Thoughts.”’ 
It is true that weighty names can be quoted against most of 
them. Goldsmith believed that Dante owed most of his 
reputation to the obscurity of the times in which he lived. 
Horace Walpole described him as “extravagant, absurd, 
disgusting; in short, a Methodist parson in Bedlam.” 
Emerson said that he was “a man to put in a museum, but 
not in your house,” and spoke of him as another Zerah 
Colburn, a famous mathematical prodigy of the early nine- 
teenth century. After this it is not surprising to find that 
in Nietzsche’s eyes ‘‘ Dante was a hyena poetizing in tombs.” 
And similar judgments were passed on the remainder of the 
half-dozen. Johnson said that “ Paradise Lost” is one of 
the books whose perusal is a duty rather than a pleasure. 
Voltaire found it “obscure, fantastic, and revolting,” and 





Edward FitzGerald’s verdict was: ‘‘ I never could read ten 
lines of ‘Paradise Lost’ without stumbling at some 
pedantry that tipped me at once out of Paradise, or even hell, 
into the schoolroom worse than either.” Poe thought 
“Pilgrim’s Progress’? “a ludicrously over-rated book” ; 
Samuel Butler pronounced it “a series of infamous libels 
upon life and things”; and Francis Thompson “searched 
the book in vain for a single scene with a single master- 
touch of delineation.” 
+ * * 

ArmepD with these and other missiles, Mr. Mordell 
proceeds to bombard six of the most famous classics of 
Christendom. He is quite frank about the real cause of his 
animus against them. It is because ‘‘ they are saturated with 
theological dogmas that have been discarded by many people 
to-day.’? He maintains that their literary value has waned 
in proportion to the extent and falsity of the theology 
pervading them, and that the admiration and reverence in 
which we hold them hinders the march of ideas. But this is 
judging the classics by a standard that obviously ought not 
to be applied. It is confusing the literature of knowledge 
with the literature of power. We do not read Dante for the 
sake of his dogma, nor refuse to read Milton on account of 
his mythology. Nobody would suspect M. Anatole France 
of a leaning towards asceticism and the monastic life, and 
yet he has written in glowing terms of the ‘“ Imitation.” 
These classics owe their survival and their prestige, not to 
the theological ideas they contain, but because the world has 
found in them, to quote a phrase of Emerson’s, “the 
majestic expressions of the universal conscience.” 

* * * 

Take Bunyan, for example, on whom Mr. Mordell is 
particularly severe. The strange gusts of rapture and terror 
that shook Bunyan’s soul are the fruitful theme of great 
literature in all ages. Froude, who was as far removed as 
most men from Bunyan’s theological position, recognized 
this :— 

“The Pilgrim,”’ he wrote, “though in Puritan dress, is 

a genuine man. Even those who regard Christianity 

itself as but a natural outgrowth of the conscience and 

intellect, and yet desire to live nobly and make the best of 
themselves, can recognize familiar footprints in every step 
of Christian’s journey. We too, everyone of us, are pilgrims 
on the same road; and images and illustrations come back 
to us from so faithful an itinerary, as we encounter similar 
trials, and learn for ourselves the accuracy with which 
Bunyan has described them. Time cannot impair its 
interest, or intellectual progress make it cease to be true 
to experience.”’ 
Nor is Mr. Mordell a better devil’s advocate when he 
blames Bunyan for his use of allegory, “a form of literature 
that has passed away.” Allegory is a matter of degree, and 
there is some proportion of it in all good literature. Many 
of Bunyan’s symbolical places and persons are so realistic— 
Vanity Fair, the Slough of Despond, Mr. Worldly Wiseman, 
and so on—that their names have passed into the currency 
of common speech. As Hazlitt said of Dante and Spenser, 


“Tf you let the allegory in their works alone it won’t bite 
you.” 


* . ¥ 

Apart from his anti-theological bias, Mr. 
leaves out of account what Lowell called 
of security in an old book which time has 


Mordell 
the sense 
criticized 


for us. For generations upon generations men have 
been judging and comparing the great masterpieces, 


and the survival of the fittest applies to the world of books 
as well as to the world of nature. If an attack upon the 
classics is to succeed, it must be by other methods than 
those that Mr. Mordell employs. We have a right to read 
a great book of the past in the same way as we would read 
a new book; to ask ourselves whether it gives voice to our 
own longings and desires, whether its passions and its con- 
solations are those that we ourselves feel. But in allowing 
ourselves this right of private judgment, we should take into 
account the collective opinion of the best judges. Noncon- 
formity and anarchy are different things. Mr. Mordell’s 
attack upon the classics is justified to this extent : we should 
be suspicious of the prestige of great writers, and on the watch 
that we are not admiring them for their defects. ‘ After 
the praise of refining the taste of a nation,” wrote Adam 
Smith, “the highest eulogy, perhaps, which can be bestowed 
upon an author is to say that he corrupted it.” 


PENGUIN. 
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THE MID-EUROPE IDEA. 


“WVitteleuropa.” By Frieprich NAUMANN. (Berlin : 


Reimer.) 


Georg 


Every nation seems in wartime to lead a life shadowed 
and inspired by history. A massive atavism. reveals itself 
in our actions, our words, our policy. There is something 
in the act of girding on the sword which seems in all our 
features to emphasize the resemblance to our grandfathers. 
It is partly that tradition consciously inspires us, partly that 
old situations recur, partly that emergency and excitement 
make us more fundamentally ourselves. We have lived 
through cur Napoleonic memories once more in this war, 
as the Russians thought perpetually of 1812. In Germany 
the model is more recent; the atavism goes back only to the 
fathers. On a vaster scale, and with many new facts about 
him, the enemy is living again in the days of 1870. 
The parallel to the English mind may seem strained, and 
we shall not have fathomed the thoughts of our adversary 
until we have realized how closely this half-conscious 
ancestral creative instinct is shaping events on a familiar 
pattern. Thomas Paine said that the great skill of the 
English ruling class of his day was “the art of conquering 
at home.’”’ The secret of the Prussian tradition is precisely 
this knack of using foreign war for domestic conquest. The 
annexation of Alsace in 1871 was a mere incident of the war. 
The real fruit of victory was the absorption or assimilation 
of the South German States by Prussia. There are crude 
strata of German public opinion which hope in this war for 
vulgar conquests on the Alsatian model. The subtler German 
thinkers have planned a scheme of expansion at once more 
modern and more traditional than this. The two ambitions 
are not exclusive, but the second is by far the abler and by 
far the more statesmanlike scheme. It is still to “ conquer 
at home,’’ and to absorb the allies of a dominant Germany, 
if not in a political, at least in an economic, sense. The war 
of 1870 made the German Empire. The war of 1914 must 
make a “Central Europe,” which shall be an economic and 
military unit under German leadership. 

The idea is already a commonplace in the German press. 
Three congresses of industrialists and economists have met 
to hammer it out. Even the trade unions are inspired by it, 
and one learns casually from a grudging small-print report 
in “Vorwarts,” that Austrian “comrades’’ have been 
sitting as delegates to discuss the scheme with the National 
Executive in Berlin. The professors in both the Allied 
Empires have already produced a whole literature on the 
question. In Friedrich Naumann it has found its prophet. 
An ex-pastor, a Radical Deputy, a colleague of Brentano and 
Barth in their free-trade campaigns, he belongs to the outer 
Left of German politics. He is the master of a popular and 
somewhat emotional style, and his advocacy of the scheme 
lifts it out of the sordid region of Real Politics and Mili- 
tarism. It is for him a species of Internationalism within 
the limits of the practicable. The international ideas of 
Christianity and Philosophy, of Socialism and Free Trade, 
lie shattered to ruins by this war. He would begin to build 
again on the basis of the limited fraternity which has united 
Germany to her allies. This idealistic treatment of a scheme 
which turns out on a close view to be hard practical business, 
is typical of the man, with his impressionable nature. 
There are fervent passages in which he hopes that 
the little nationalities within its frontiers will enjoy a new 
tolerance when “ Mitteleuropa’’ is founded. There are 
frank confessions of the sins of Prussianism against Danes, 
Alsatians, and Poles, and hopes that closer association with 
Austria will teach the North Germans how to handle such 
problems. There are warnings to his countrymen against 
the effects of a rasping and domineering manner. There are 
several passages in which it is argued that the consolidation 
of Central Europe will raise the workman’s standard of life. 
The tone of his references to us and to the other Allies (some- 
times excepting Russia) is calm, reasonable, and in places 
even kindly. Let us note these passages, not to gloat upon 
confessions which do their author credit, nor yet to accept 
them as proof that the Mid-European idea is a Liberal 











growth. Their significance lies in this, that the advocacy of 
the doctrine by a man who was a free trader, and is still, 
emotionally at least, a Liberal, may help to make it 
palatable, not merely-to the German democracy, but also to 
the non-German races whose fate is in the balance. In 
every country the idealist patriot throughout this war has 
been busy persuading us all that we can gather figs from 
thorns and olive-branches from machine-guns. The dominant 
emotional note of the book is, however, one of creative excite- 
ment, a sense of power, a vision of limitless possibilities. 

“T write purposely in the midst of the war, for only in 
war are men’s minds receptive to large ideas of transforma- 
tion. After the war there will return to us very quickly 
from its hiding place the humdrum mood of our day-to-day 
life (Alltagsseele), and with the day-to-day mind Mid-Europe 
cannot be created. As Bismarck established the German 
Empire in the war of 1870, and not after the war, so in 
rivers of blood, while the nations surge like billows, must 
the foundations of the New Model be laid. Later would be 
too late.” 

So our own eraliés talk of Conscription and Protection. 

The main lines of Herr Naumann’s argument are 
extremely simple. The war, he argues, has altered all our 
notions of magnitude in national life. We live in an era of 
world-wars and world-politics. Even big Germany alone is 
small. It is partly trade which has brought this about, for 
the basis of any great world-trade must be a large and secure 
home market. It is partly modern strategy. Trench war- 
fare, he reasons, spells the doom of the small State, for if 
you must hold all your frontiers by continuous lines of 
trenches, the advantage lies with the great State with a large 
area and a numerous population relatively to the length of 
its trenches. A little State with two frontiers like Roumania 
can exist only on sufferance. So, too, when the epoch of 
tariff-wars arrives, the neutrals will be driven into one camp 
or the other. A neutral, in short, is a planet which has 
not found its sun. The ideal “small and alone”’ (klein und 
allein) is impossible for Germany. It might pay economi- 
cally for a time to link up with Russia, but when Russia had 
been developed by German brains, she would soon break 
loose, and the inevitable conflict would begin. It would 
be sentimentally much less repugnant to ally oneself to 
England and work with her, but Germans follow a bigger 
aim, and prefer to revolve on their own axis. Bismarck 
fixed the true lines of German policy once for all in 1876, 
when he saved Austria from Russia. To save her again in 
1914 from the dissolution threatened by Panslavism was 
loyalty, but it was also self-interest working on inevitable 
and traditional lines. The only possible policy for Germany 
is to develop the Austrian alliance in all its limitless possi- 
bilities. Herr Naumann says little about Turkey, Bulgaria, 
and Poland, for he wrote during last summer, before the 
Drang nach Osten was a completed military fact. These 
extensions of Mid-Europe float on the fringe of his argument, 
but he insists in every chapter that a closer Austro-German 
union must be the nucleus of any further crystallization. 
The aim is primarily Weltwirtschaft, world-economics, 
world-trade, world-politics. The meaning of this is not 
so much world-dominion as the acquisition of a status as a 
leading world-Power. The lesser Powers are not truly 
independent. Only in three places in the world is there truly 
sovereignty, London, New York, Petrograd. Mid-Europe, 
in its own peculiar German way, must become an interna- 
tional and truly sovereign structure, as the British Empire, 
the United States, and Russia are. The argument addressed 
to Austria is simple, frank, and brief. She cannot survive 
alone. Without the German alliance she would be “a 
crumbling Balkan state.” If she turns to Russia, Panslavism 
will break her up. France and England could not save her 
if they would. Choice she has none. To maintain the 
Alliance is for her a simple question of self-preservation. 
Mid-Europe, with all its satellites and colonies, including 
Turkey, will be big, but not inordinately big. It will 
include a tenth of the earth’s surface, while the British 
Empire has a quarter, with a population of 200 millions, 
against the British 425, the Russian 170, the American 107, 
and the French 95 millions. 

It is time to turn from this summary of the superficial 
aspects of the idea to a closer inquiry as to what in detail 
it means. The leading idea is, in vulgar words, that 
Austria must be “speeded up.” Germany’s aim, after the 
successful cultivation of her own garden, is to enlarge her 























































































































estate, and apply to it her own intensive methods. Austria 
must learn the German Arbeitstempo and Arbeits- 
rhythmus, or, in plain words, awaken from her medieval 
slumbers, learn quick and methodical methods of work, and 
submit to what Herr Naumann calls in one place Arbeits- 
militarismus. He has some eloquent pages on the modern 
German spirit. It is a spirit of corporate work in industry 
as in science. It represents a second phase in the develop- 
ment of capitalism, an impersonal or superpersonal phase, 
as opposed to the individualism of British trade, which still 
continues the tradition of the isolated merchant adventurer. 
This war is, indeed, an inevitable conflict between these two 
stages of capitalism. The appeal to Austria to allow herself 
to be “speeded up” is put on simple lines of self-interest. 
Her population is miserably below the German level at 
present in wages and comfort. The tremendous annual 
emigration proves the lack of opportunity at home, and 
this phase, familiar in the old days in Germany, can be 
met by expert organization. Hungary ought to be the 
granary of Mid-Kurope, but at present it produces per acre 
one-half the yield of Prussian agriculture, and requires more 
hands to turn out this pitiable result. The second line of 
argument-is that unless the Dual Monarchy calls in the aid 
of German organization, it will be unable to bear the ruin 
and debt of this war. 

What, then, meant by this 
Militarism (Arbeitsmilitarismus) which sleepy, dignified, 
genial Austria is invited to adopt? Our own alarmists have 
fastened on the Zollverein, the adoption of a common tariff, 
as its central idea. That is because our alarmists are really 
very much behind the age. German methods of economic 
penetration are much subtler than mere tariff-mongering, 
and can at need dispense with it. What Herr Naumann 
really lays stress on is the adoption of a common industrial 
organization, or rather, perhaps, the extension to Austria 
of the German institutions—banks, cartels, trusts, insurance 
companies, and the like. There must be some assimilation 
of the commercial legislation of the two countries. But the 
war has opened even further vistas. It has made for a great 
extension of State Socialism. The organization of production 
improvised under the stress of the British blockade must, 
if only for military reasons, be built up after the war on a 
more scientific and permanent basis. Industries will undergo 
a further crystallization into regulated syndicates. With 
these the State will deal directly, when it has to impose a 
tax on their produce. He contemplates something between 


is German Industrial 


the American Trust and the Continental Monopoly or 
Régie. Further, the State must accumulate, against the 


needs of war, great stores of grain, copper, wool, cotton, 
rubber, and petroleum. It ought to use these stores in times 
of peace to regulate prices, opening and closing their doors 
so as to keep prices level, thus making an end of the cld 
anarchical economy of fluctuating supply and demand. If 
Austria and Germany are to make the most of their Alliance, 
they must adopt this regulation of industry and supply in 
common. 

On the question of tariffs, one gathers from the book 
that Austrian opinion shrinks from complete internal free 
trade in Mid-Europe, and would prefer a system of pre- 
ferential tariffs. Herr Naumann argues plausibly that this 
would work in reality rather to the benefit of German trade 
than to the protection of Austria. He pleads for a common 
tariff, mitigated by transitional duties, imposed on one German 
product or another to protect infant and struggling indus- 
tries in the Dual Monarchy. His trump card is the argu- 
ment that mere preferences would not involve the creation 
of a common industrial system. A Zollverein (even with 
transitional duties) would create this. Let it once be 
decided that Germany and Austria are a single industrial 
unit, with common interests, and the German system of 
regulation will at once intervene to protect the Austrian 
producer and ensure him his due share of trade. The 
Cartels, with their system of delimitated markets and zones 
for each firm or group of firms, would alone ensure this. 
The Syndicates would do it even more certainly. Thus, for 
example, the Austrian industrialists dread German com- 
petition in their Balkan market. Let them enter the German 
Cartels and Syndicates, and each partner will have his own 
export market guaranteed to him. That is the kernel of 
the Mid-European idea, a common industrial system. Fer the 
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rest, Herr Naumann sketches it briefly on its political side. 
It means a closer military alliance, and a common foreign 
policy. It does not mean any fusing of Ministries or Parlia- 
ments. The common work will be done between two Foreign 
Offices in the last resort, but mainly through joint com- 
missions of experts and officials, sitting permanently to 
arrange the store system, the syndicate system, tariffs, rail- 
ways, and commercial legislation. 

It is more important to summarize a book of this type 
than to criticize it. The ideal appeals to the Western mind 
as the fruit of an unsanctified union between a Prussian 
Junker and a Frankfort Jew. A Mid-Europe governed by 
this regulated industrialism would be the finished product 
of Trust-Capitalism married to Militarism. It would have 
withdrawn the real affairs of the world from the control of 
democracy, to make them over to capitalists and the 
bureaucracy. In a vehement parenthesis Herr Naumann 
stipulates for guarantees for Labor. Certainly Prussian 
Capitalism understands an intelligent moderation in its 
methods of exploitation. When we turn, however, from a 
valuation of the ideal to the question whether it is likely to 
be realized, the probabilities are all in its favor, on Herr 
Naumann’s assumption of a German victory, or even perhaps 
if we suppose the avoidance of crushing defeat. It means 
unquestionably a further deepening of the gulf which 
divided Europe in the armed peace before this war. It 
means also a new problem for free traders, if only because 
it breaks down the old conception of “the most favored 
nation” in our dealings with Germany. But it must be 
emphasized that the idea of Mid-Europe, as Herr Naumann 
expounds it, is not an aggressive conception or a policy aimed 
at this country. It might even lower tarifis for our 
trade, by bringing down high Austrian duties to the 
moderate German level. It is a plan of internal organization, 
a scheme for cultivating a new and enlarged estate. It 
seems menacing less for what it is in itself, than because 
it is the ripened fruit of war. 





THE FOURTH 


ent 


ARM. 


“Aircraft in Warfare: The Dawn of the Fourth Arm.” By 
F. W. LANCHESTER. With an Introductory Preface by 
Major-General Sir DAVID HENDERSON, K.C.B. (Constable. 
12s. 6d. net.) 


In his preface to Mr. Lanchester’s book Sir David 
Henderson, after some very outspoken remarks on many of 
those who pose as aeronautical experts— 
“a strange procession of inventors, politicians, motor-trade 
touts, journalists, trick-fliers, novelists, and financial agents, 


most of them axe in hand, on the way to the national 
grindstone,”’ 


expresses the opinion that as yet there are no real experts 
in military aeronautics. There are experts in special 
branches of aeronautical knowledge and work, but so far as 
regards war we are still in the experimental and tentative 
stage. But with his own great authority he vouches for Mr. 
Lanchester as one of the ablest of those who have 
“mastered so many of the fundamental problems that they 
are well qualified to review the general position, and to put 
forward a reasoned statement of their views.” There could 
hardly be a better testimony to the importance and value 
of the book. It deals with a subject of vital and increasing 
interest. Throughout the war it has become more and more 
strikingly evident that supremacy in the air is now a 
factor of victory. The whole range of military tactics is 
being affected by the new arm, and it has also an influence on 
naval operations. Further than this, it has extended the 
region of active operations far beyond the actual fighting 
zone of the opposing armies on the Continent. What was a 
few years ago the dream of romance has become true. All 
south-eastern England is now exposed to aerial attack, and 
London has more than once been bombarded by an aerial 
fleet and heard the roar of cannon fired in its defence for 
the first time in its history. The problems of aerial attack 
and defence are now matters of urgent interest for millions 
of quiet, stay-at-home folk, who, in all our other wars, 
could count securely on no direct danger to their own 
homes. 

So one opens Mr. Lanchester’s book with the hope of 
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gleaning some reassuring message from the store of informa- 
tion that he sets forth. In one respect the book is neces- 
sarily disappointing. Our author is one of the 
scientific advisers of the Government in this department, 
and has, of course, to exercise the utmost discretion in the 
use of the information he possesses. On many points he 
has to be silent. The reticence as to more recent develop- 
ments is all the easier because the greater part of the book 
is practically a reprint of a series of articles that originally 
appeared in “ Engineering,” the latest of them so long ago 
as December 24th, 1914. The concluding chapters only are 
new matter. But we may take it that Mr. Lanchester sees 
no reason to modify the views expressed in the earlier 
chapters in the light of more than a year’s war experience. 

He writes with a clearness that makes even technical 
points fairly easy reading for the average man, and his 
book is so full of interesting detail that we shall make no 
attempt to summarize it. Much of it is devoted to the 
aeroplane not as a mere scouting but as a fighting machine. 
Like most British experts, Mr. Lanchester considers that in 
the future of aerial warfare it is the aeroplane that will 
count. He is an enthusiast on the subject. He expects to 
see aeroplanes, armoured on their vital parts, flying swift 
and low and pouring a storm of machine-gun fire into troops 
in position. He regards as a possibility of the future a 
huge aerial operation in which aircraft will destroy a wide 
zone of an enemy’s communications, and so starve him into 
a hurried retreat from his fortified front. 

But his accounts of what has actually been done and is 
being done are more interesting. Probably most of those 
who read his investigation of the problem of successful 
shooting at aircraft from the ground will be surprised at its 
revelation of the difficulties that have to be overcome. One 
element in the problem will be new to most readers—namely, 
the fact that at the heights at which flight is now an every- 
day performance the gunner must introduce a correction for 
the effect of the earth’s rotation, the correction varying with 
the direction of the flying target. 

But of the most lively interest at present is the dis- 
cussion, in the concluding chapters, of the question of 
aircraft raids on England, and especially on London. 
Unlike so many of our politicians and journalists, Mr. 
Lanchester holds that our enemies are perfectly justified in 
making such raids. Thus he tells us :— 


“It is futile to attempt to disguise the self-evident fact 
that a serious attack on the capital city of an enemy, 
containing in its heart the administrative centre both of his 
Army and Navy, in addition to the headquarters of his 
Government, cannot be regarded other than as a legitimate 
act of warfare. Unquestionably, the destruction of a 
capital city such as London, with the administrative centres 
aforesaid, would be a military achievement of the first order 
of magnitude; it would be from an enemy standpoint an 
achievement of far greater potential value than any ordinary 
success or victory in the field of battle. We may then 
disabuse our minds of the popular notion that the raiding or 
attacking of London by aircraft is to be regarded as some- 
thing contrary to the established ethics of warfare; we 
recognize that we are, in the protection of our capital, face 
to face with a necessary problem of national defence of the 
first magnitude.”’ 


He grants that so far the damage done by such raids has 
not been serious, and their military effect has been 
negligible, but he warns us that we have no reason to 
suppose that this condition of affairs will last. We may see 
air raids conducted on such a scale that, if not successfully 
opposed, they will be very unpleasantly effective. He 
suggests that the point aimed at will be to produce in 
London fires on a scale beyond the resources of our fire 
brigade. What prospect have we of meeting this new 
method of attack? Mr. Churchill’s light-hearted prediction, 
some months ago, that any Zeppelin that approached 
English ground would find itself in the midst of a swarm of 
hornets, has been falsified by events. Mr. Lanchester has 
no such illusions, and his forecast is not encouraging :— 


“There is no doubt that so long as the weather con- 
ditions are favorable to defence, anything in the nature of 
a daylight attack on London could be rendered impossible 
by a sufficient defending force of aeroplanes, but here even, 
in the event of an attack in great force, it is by no means 
certain that some measure of success might not be 
achieved; it would at least require an immense pre- 
ponderance of power if every hostile aeroplane is to be 
beaten back or otherwise accounted for. 

“When, however, the weather conditions are favorable 





to attxck, also in the case of attack by night, there is no 
means of defence at present known to the author which 
would prevent the enemy from inflicting enormous damage 
if he attacks in sufficient numerical force, and is prepared 
to act with determination in spite of any losses he may 
sustain ; no reasonable superiority in the defending aircraft, 
either individually or numerically, can be entirely effective. 

Neither can we pin our faith to counter-aircraft artillery ; 

under the conditions in question it may prove to be useless.”’ 
Of course, he cannot, and would not, reveal any new 
method of defence that may have been lately evolved, and 
he somewhat modifies the pessimism of the passage that we 
have quoted by remarking a little later that “we have no 
proof yet that the adequate defence of London from hostile 
aircraft will actually become impossible.” But he suggests 
that it may yet be necessary to diminish the incentive to 
a costly and risky attack by making it less worth while for 
the enemy to atiempt it. Thus it might be advisable to 
remove at least the establishments that control the Army 
and Navy from the capital. He also argues that a great 
city exposed to aerial attack should have the, most perfect 
anti-fire organization that can be devised—the points he 
calls attention to being not merely tire brigade organization, 
but also the extended use of fire-proof construction and the 
introduction of town-planning arrangements to limit the 
spread of a serious conflagration. Of these the only point 
that is practicable at the moment for London is the 
strengthening of our fire brigades. 

Looking to the future, he suggests that the south and 
south-east of England will not be the best positions for our 
naval establishments. To make the work of a Continental 
air raider more difficult our dockyards would be better 
placed on the Clyde and at Belfast, and part of the new 
organization should be the construction of the ship canal 
from the Clyde to the Forth, the making of which has been 
advocated for some years, and the preliminary surveys for 
which have been executed. By the way, it was only a week or 
two ago that a Minister announced that the Government had 
no intention of taking up the matter. But Mr. Lanchester’s 
reasons for its construction add one more argument to what 
is already a very strong case. 

He closes his book with a powerful plea for a large 
development of our aerial fighting forces. The defence of 
these islands will depend in the future not on the Navy 
alone but on the Navy working in combination with an air 
fleet. Quite apart from the necessary use of aircraft in all 
future land operations, this settles the question. 
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APULEIUS COUNTRY. 

“A Woman in tho Sahara.” By HELEN C. Gorpow. 
(Heinemann. 6s. net.) 

Tuese extracts from a diary of fourteen months’ i mi 

travelling in Northern Africa are dedicated in fervid terms 

to the Sun, who in those regions asserts himself as the 


ntermittent 


is not content to be the last 
resort of their conversations. Like the admirable lectures 
of some literary men, Miss Gordon’s days leave the impres- 
sion that they contain an abnormal proportion of dawns and 
sunsets. But the people among whom she moved habitually 
rise with the lark, and it is counted to them for 
righteousness to welcome the Sun with prayer; it may be 
only that her color pictures strike too brightly upon our 
tired eyes. The main interest of the book, which is furnished 
with a useful glossary and bibliography, lies, however, in her 
observation of character rather than in her panegyrics upon 
natural beauty, and in the proper study of mankind she has 
collected some notes which were well worth committing to 
print. 

Of the three layers of civilization plainly visible in 
Northern Africa she has least to say of the French. When 
one is used to Downing Street one smiles to think how the 
Colonial Office in Paris keep windows for the exhibition of 
overseas products; but in descriptions of France in Africa 
one is warmed by the sense of pervading kindliness which 
provides ladies with amiable guides, sinks money far and 
wide in irrigation, and by the establishment of schools, 
grocers, and chemists, spreads peaceably the best that France 
has to offer, her language, her food, her exact knowledge. 
Next to the thin upper crust of French influence is the solid 
Mohammedan core of North African society. The high 


governor of men’s lives, and 
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traditions of courage, soberness, and learning persist; side 
by side with them the seeming paradoxes which forbid girl 
children to be exposed, exclude women from all active life 
except the highest, and admit them to the profession of 
holiness. One of these hereditary Abbesses, to borrow a con- 
venient term, is thus described :— 

“Lella Zeyneb, the last M’rabta of this hill town, died 
but a few years since, and so beneficial had been her sway, 
so charitable was she, that her ‘memory is still green in 
the hearts of her people,’ and by children her name is still 
spoken as one would whisper that of a revered saint, with 
awe, and to bear witness to the truth of some statement 
they have made which is open to suspicion. Versed in the 
art of healing, French as well as Arab women brought their 
ailing babies to her, that she should lay her hands upon 
them; and though she had many suitors—being rich—she 
devoted herself to the care of the poor and needy, and so 
lived unmarried to her death.”’ 

Such an example does not alter the general view expressed 
by the leading citizen of Melika, who has caused a chapter 
of this book to be headed by a quotation by Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, and ended with a frontal assault on “ rabbit-hutch 
traditions,’ by his attitude towards the French schools :— 

“‘This is splendid for the future of your men,’ I said 
to him, ‘and what are you doing for the women?’ 
‘Nothing,’ he responded shortly, ‘and never will. Our 
women must stay here. If they were taught to read, they 
would want to go away. Look at you, how you go about 
all over the world. We would never permit such a thing.’ ”’ 

Thirdly, and chiefly, Miss Gordon reminds us that much 
remains of the stratum of belief on which a citizen of this 
country, Apuleius of Madaura, discoursed so brilliantly 
eighteen centuries ago. Africa may still be to us what 
Thessaly was to him, and the best pages of this book have 
the flavor of Apuleius’s journey, when he “ fortuned to fall 
into companie with twoo straungers, that reasoned together 
of the mighty power of Witches.” The author was able to 
give demonstrations in cheiromancy, in return for a talisman, 
at her first séance, and it is clear that in her view the 
profession of witchcraft, which includes, of course, the 
practice of primitive medicine, is the best career open to an 
Arab woman. The Arab and the negro witches who figure 
in this record are both impressive ; the first more cuitured, 
the second mistress of a darker and more fertile magic. In 
the market place of Miliana she encounters a magician of 
the sane and open-air kind, who turns beans into bonbons 
and bonbons into gold :— 

“The magician was an old man, but straight as an 
arrow; tall and lean, with a thin face and light blue eyes 
which had a look in them as if, together with sundry pro- 
perties of his profession, he kept a private laugh up the 
sleeve of his blue robe for the most credulous of his patienta. 
On his head he wore a blue and white woollen skull cap, 
and in his right hand, of course, flourished the traditional 
wand.” 

These pictures show the sources of popular belief; two 
stories of the vengeance which waits upon those who rouse 
the suspicion of Mussulman husbands indicate the ruthless 
methods by which property in wives is safeguarded among 
true believers. It seems the more wonderful that Miss 
Gordon should be able to recite such a true history as that 
of Isabella Eberhardt, the brilliant Russian girl, of whom 
it was prophesied by the people of her adoption :— 

“One day, which is yet far distant, there will enter 
within your walls a daughter of the stranger, coming from 
a country where the sun sinks every night in the heavens. 
. . . This woman will become a child of Islam, for she 
will have renounced the errors of her people, and she will 
share the couch of a true believer.” 

Students of comparative religion will be rewarded for a 
search through these records by some allusions to the 
sanctity of saliva, the magical properties of iron which make 
Algerian blacksmiths endogamous, the virtue of the numbers 
five and seven, the special forms of encouragement which 
stimulate Algerian earth into fertility. 

We would only warn Miss Gordon that Gray did not 
speak of “the maddening crowd,” nor Roman Virgil of 
“ Facili descensus Avernus,” nor any writer in English prose 
of “the needful”; and that we must offer a determined 
resistance to her attempt to persuade us, like a rationalist, 
that “shank’s mare” is a proper expression, and not a 
mere insult to one of the patron saints whose immortality is 


conserved in such phrases as ‘“ Hobson’s choice” and 
*‘ Addison’s disease.” 
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RENUNCIATION. 


“ When a Man Marries.” 
Stoughton. 6s.) 

‘The Spirit and the Law.” 
(Chapman & Hall. 6s.) 

“ Life’s Shadow Show.” By LovisE GERARD. (Mills & Boon. 
6s.) 

“The Dark Forest.” By HucH WaALPo.Le. (Secker. 6s.) 


By Mary E. MANN. (Hodder & 


By EpirH MAry Moore, 


Tue preoccupation of the popular novelist with the ethics 
of renunciation is quite one of the most distinctive features 
of modern fiction. In many cases—we might almost say in 
the majority of cases—the underlying motive, when stripped 
of its romantic wadding, is simply to run the book to its 
appropriate end and its appropriate number of pages. The 
situation is nearly always the same—an _ uncongenial 
marriage—even two, a Platonic affinity, and then separation 
in the cause of duty. Properly treated, of course, the con- 
ception is authentic and traditional enough; in the hands 
of the popular novelist it is too often a mere excuse for 
playing with fire, and then lulling middle-class suscepti- 
bilities by the Return to Respectability. At any rate, it is 
frequently a very tiresome theme, since it is the occasion of 
so much false sentiment and psychology. 

Mrs. Mann obeys the canons without demur, except that 
her values are not so much spurious as distorted. She has 
been writing novels for many years now, and all her work, 
neutral as it is in quality, is informed by a certain home- 
liness and sincerity. It is a pity, therefore, that she will 
tamper with the renunciatory fashion ; it is apt to drag her 
unpretentious virtues awry and to put too great a strain upon 
her environment of normal affections and domesticities. In 
“When a Man Marries”’ Otway Petres is the luminary of 
the Mott household on their little estate in Norfolk, 
particularly of the daughter, Marion, in whose name the 
story is told. ‘‘Otto’’ goes away and brings back with 
him an engaging but shrewish, self-indulgent, and egotistic 
wife—a pale replica of the immortal Becky, without any of 
her wit, character, and pertinacity. The result is that 
Otto is driven almost into his grave by this little harpy, 
and ultimately declares his love for Marion, on the discovery 
of his wife’s most recent infidelity. Marion, after starting 
all the customary hares (promptly caught by Otto), makes 
up her mind to run away with him, but on the very day of 
her appointment with him he is killed in an accident. Well, 
shall we say that that is a little obvious a method of defeat- 
ing the third figure of the syllogism? In spite of the theme, 
there are very few heroics in the story, and if Mrs. Mann 
does not make Otto and Marion real persons, they are quite 
personable. 





The external circumstances in Mrs. Mary Moore’s “ The 
Spirit and the Law” are closely allied with those of “ When 
a Man Marries,’’ with the difference that the intertwined 
characters are not “gentry” but villagers of Little Rendle, 
a hamlet in a Dartmoor valley. Superficially, the fabric 
and episodes of the story are rooted even more firmly in 
picturesque convention than in Mrs. Mann’s novel. Martin 
Longrigg, the hero, is saved from drink by the -gentle 
influence of Lucy Peatfield; he is an explosive and rugged 
type, who flings his love at Lucy almost with a curse ; Lucy 
is all sighs and sacrifice; Martin, who learns parts of 
Whitman off by heart, does a tremendous walk for his final 
union with Lucy, who is staying at a distance, and prac- 
tically dies from exhaustion at her feet; he expires in 
a soft mist of capitals and asterisks. Unpromising 
material, indeed! But, in spite of some obvious crudities, 
some clumsy stage-management, and a rather blurred and 
heavy sense of psychology, such a summary would be unjust 
to Mrs. Moore’s genuine delicacy and boldness of suggestion. 
Mrs. Moore‘s faults are not those of conception at all, but 
of technique and dexterity of treatment. Martin and Lucy 
are embodied a little theatrically, but the artistic purpose 
of their author is quite otherwise | Mrs. Moore has been 
faced with the initial difficulty that her theme has been 
worn down by a succession of indifferent writers into a 
permanent rut. It is greatly to her credit that she has 
attempted to give it a new and artistically honest implication, 
and, if she has not altogether succeeded, we can certainly 
appreciate the effort and the achieved force and distinction 
of many of her dialogues and situations. 
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and Training Ships ‘ARETHUSA’ & ‘ CHICHESTER’ 
has sent its OLD BOYS 
into 70 BRITISH REGIMENTS and to 
the vessels of the BRITISH FLEETS. 
6,000 have entered Merchant Service. 
1,200 Boys and Girls now being maintained. 

The Seem increase in food and materiais has 
entailed a heavy burden on the funds. 
SPECIAL HELP 18S MUCH NEEDED. 
Patrons: Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN. 
National —— for Homeless and Destitute Children, 

nd the Training Ship ‘ Arethusa.,’ 


am Office: 1644 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 
Joint Pn mm By H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G. COPELAND. 
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#2 + 
DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
in making, use LESS QUANTITY, It being so 














much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 














Assurance one 


Prudential onl 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Invested Funds - ° . - £94,000,600 
Claims Paid - - - - £126,090,000 





RUSSIAN. GENTLEMAN (Editor) having had three 


months’ tuition, can ype -y.! recommend his Russian teacher 
(lady).—Apply Box 123, THB NaTION Office, 10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


FURNITURE ccs, 


The best Stock of Furniture in London 
at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and Design. 


Wm.SPRIGGS & Co: Ltd. 238-241 Tottenham Court Rad W 
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With “ Life’s Shadow Show ”’ (as the title indicates well 
enough) we are confronted with none of these doubts and 
hesitations. It is, to quote one of the many expressive 
phrases of modern advertisement, thoroughly ‘up to 
sample.” The heroine is one Lorraine d’Or Sylvester, a 
lady saturated in that kind of spirituality which realizes 
itself now in rounded periods, now in breathless apostrophe. 
In spite of her multifarious experience—she has been a 
nursery-governess in Russia, a teacher in Paris, and 
a companion, typist, and secretary in London—Lorraine 
always preserves the heart of a rather garrulous little child. 
Nor does she only express her mystical meditations; she 
writes them, she publishes them, she makes a small fortune 
out of them from her publishers, she melts the inflexible 
bosoms of strong, silent Englishmen with them. Nor do her 
long periods of misfortune matter much ; Lorraine positively 
thrives on melancholy ; her “Horror of Outer Darkness,” 
in which she fainted on the pavement and was rescued from 
death by pneumonia by the ruthlessly frock-ccated Dr. 
Bryan Bramley, was a unique experience, both from the 
point of view of mystical satisfaction, and as an opportunity 
for many pages of her Pilgrim’s Scrip. Dr. Bramley 
marries her, but escapes the consequence of his bigamy, 
through Lorraine leaving him for another spell of outer 
darkness. They are finally united when the first wife dies 
and Lorraine has written a popular play about flowers and 
babies—a signal triumph for a cultivated ineptitude. 


Mr. Walpole’s “The Dark Forest” is an extremely 
baffling book to criticize. It is hardly a novel so much as 
a series of impressions by a voluntary worker in the Red 
Cross during the Russian invasion of the Carpathians and 
the subsequent retreat. But Mr. Walpole is far too skilful 
a writer to let it rest at that. Interwoven with fragmentary 
episodes of the war—fragmentary not because of casual 
treatment, but because that is naturally how the war would 
appear to a Red Cross unit—it is the love story between the 
radiant Marie Ivanovoca, the cynical and determined 
materialist, Semyonov, the surgeon of the party, and 
Trenchard, the feckless, clumsy, ingenuous, and romantic 
product of an English cathedral town. Marie, after break- 
ing with her first betrothed, Trenchard, and in the full flush 
of her union with Semyonov, is killed by a stray bullet. The 
remaining and by far the best portion of the book is 
devoted toa part psychic, part temperamental, and part 
spiritual conflict between Trenchard and Semyonov for 
premier recognition by the soul of Marie. The atmospheric 
subtlety of this rivalry is at once accentuated and natural- 
ized by the metaphysically sinister suggestion of the forest 
in which a detachment of the Red Cross is stationed during 
the retreat. It is a remarkable attempt, both in the Russian 
and the Conrad manner, to manceuvre a number of empirical 
forces into a reconciling pattern. The days are long past 
when psychic phenomena excited only scientific scepticism, 
and it is probable that the influence of the war, the broader 
experiments of scientists, and the inadequacy of the 
established religions will encourage a less vulgar treatment 
of the whole problem in the future. So that we congratulate 
Mr. Walpole not only on making tentative advances towards 
the subject, but in attempting to correlate it with human 
passions and ideals. The rest of the book, though ably 
written and greatly superior to Mr. Walpole’s last book, 
“The Golden Scarecrow,” is a rather patchy affair, uncertain 
in its feeling, a trifle unscrupulous in its effects, and rather 
disingenuous in its appeal. But the forest part has the 
stamp of a real, if still imperfectly mastered, power. It 
holds considerable promise for Mr. Walpole’s future work. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“The Family.” By Exivor Morpaunt. 


“ Never, in English fiction,” we are told on the cover of 
Miss Mordaunt’s book, “has so intimate a study of a family 
been made.” And it is in just that quality of intimacy that 
“The Family ” fails. Excluding the squire and his wife (the 
harassed parents), there are eleven young Hebbertons, two 
of whom—Sebastian, the eldest, and Pauline—show some 
original personality. The book is not only clever, but has, in 
occasional glimpses, a tragic significance, which does not, as 
it should, and as it is intended, broaden into a permanent 
perspective. 


Che Geek in the Citp. 


(Methuen. 6s.) 





More Mrintmvum Prices REMOVED. 
THe ways of the Treasury in dealing with minimum 
prices are hard to understand. Why are they not all 
abolished, now that they have outgrown their usefulness? 
The minima on all Colonial and Provincial Government 
Stocks, Bank of England Stock, and several English and 
Colonial water, gas, and other utility companies’ securities 
were abolished last Saturday, and only remain in force now 
for Home Corporations and a number of British and Indian 
Railway Stocks. These will, no doubt, disappear in course 
of time. The result of the removal of the minima on 
Colonial Stocks was naturally a heavy decline in values, and 
although prices hesitated at first, the fall has been sufficient 
to bring the yields up to a 5 to 6 per cent. basis, as will be 
seen from the following list of a few representative stocks :— 


Price. 
Minimum. Jan. 28. Jan.31 Fall. 


New South Wales 4% (1962)... 95 95 823 124 

New Zealand 38% (1940)  ... 834 834 69 14} 

Victoria 34% ( (1549) - a 834 833 70 13} 

Canadian Govt. 4% (1960) ane 92 92% 80 124 

Quebec 43% (1954)... SSB 94 85 9 

Natal 34% (1944) ‘ 84 84 74 10 

South Africa 4% (1963) 94 948 Th 163 

Where the borrowers have the option of redemption at any 
time between two given dates the yields have been calculated 
allowing for redemption on the final date. These returns are 
certainly attractive, and present a most favorable opportunity 
for a profitable investment. 

Home Rattway DIvipEnps. 

The arrangement between the Government and the 
railways precludes any possibility of wide variation in the 
dividends, and practically the only influence which leaves 
room for any alteration is the fluctuation in miscellaneous 
revenue-—steamers, hotels, &c., which is not pooled. The 
following table compares the first distributions with 
those of the previous year, together with the yield at the 
latest prices :— 


Dividend. 

2nd half Whole year Present 
1914. of 1915. 1915. Yield. 
% Rate % p.a. of £ s. d. 

Great Eastern ine oR 43 9h 6 12 

Great Northern (De ferred) vai 23 = 24 

Metropolitan “ ene i 1 1 
Hull and Barnsley ave of 2 
Lancashire and Yorkshire vm iy 5 43 


The Great Eastern interim dividend for the first half of 
1915 was 4 per cent., so that the distribution for the whole 
year is the same as in 1914. The reserve fund is reduced 
by £10,000 to meet the dividend payment, but the carry- 
forward is unchanged. The Metropolitan dividend is 4 per 
cent. lower, but both the allocation to renewals fund and 
the sum carried forward are increased by £1,500. The Great 
Northern Deferred rate is also reduced by 4 per cent. The 
Midland and North-Eastern announcements are due as we 
go to press, but have not yet appeared. LUCELLUM. 








NORTH BRITISH 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


“An old and first-class office.” 


Chief Offices: LONDON, 61, 


& MERGANTILE 


Funds £24,000,000 


“Low rates a distinctive feature."—The Times. 


Threadneedle Street; 


EDINBURGH, 4&4, Princes Street. 





